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PHONETIC APPROACH TO THE 
FIELD OF SPEECH 


Malcolm S. Coxe 


HE study of phonetics began many 
‘centuries ago. The earliest forms 


of scripts, scratchings, and recordings 
are in a sense phonetic—they represent- 
ed, some loosely, some more compactly, 
the first attempts of man to represent 
graphically what he was able to do oral- 
ly. The evolution of the science, such 
as we now know it with all its ramifica- 
tions, has had very slow progress 
throughout the ages except for the rather 
immediate past. Some twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago the Indian Panini,’ in his 
Sanskrit Grammar, made use of such 
phonetic laws as were applicable, espe- 
cially in the effort to regulate the usage 
of spoken forms of the language. Later 
(about 200 years) Aristophanes? of By- 
zantium (257?-180? B.c.) did the same, 
observing as he invented or devised the 
diacritical markings, since wholly used 


Mr. Coxe (Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1942) is 
Assistant Professor of Speech in Brooklyn Col- 
lege. This paper was presented at the 1952 
convention of the Speech Association of America. 

1 Panini, in his treatise Astadhyayi, codified 
all the fundamental rules of the Sanskrit 
language, many of which have, by their use- 
fulness, entered into the practices of Indo- 
European linguistics. See further William D. 
Whitney, The Life and Growth of Language 
and Linguistic Studies (New York, 1873-74). 

2 Aristophanes of Byzantium was a Greek 
scholar and grammarian, who, in his work 
called Analogy, systematically explained the 
various forms of grammar and speech. See 
further J. E. Sandys, History of Classicial 
Scholarship, grd. ed., 1921, Vol. 1, ch. VIII. 


There is a certain sound intermediate 


in Greek, that his purpose was to show 
how the essential beauty and melody of 
his language might be preserved. An- 
other Greek grammarian, ca. 100 B.C., 
Dionysius Thrax,* in part, had the fol- 
lowing to say regarding spirant pronun- 
ciation: » (Pi) is pronounced with the 
edges of the lips tightly compressed so 
that scarcely any breath escapes. @ (Phi) 
is pronounced with the lips fully open 
and much breath escaping. B (Beta), 
which is likewise pronounced with the 
edges of the: lips, that is, with the same 
part of the vocal organs as the sounds 
just mentioned, does not either open 
the lips fully, as does ¢ (Phi) or close 
them tight, as does (Pi), but sparingly 
provides a moderate passage for the 
breath. 


The Romans’ interest in things pho- 
netical was immense and grammarians 
were legion. Not the least of these was 
Quintilian,* of the first century A.D. 
He had the following to say, for exam- 
ple, about some vowel between i and uw: 


3 Dionysius Thrax is the author of the first 
Greek grammar. In this work grammar and its 
functions are defined. It deals also with accent, 
punctuation marks, sound and syllables and 
the eight parts of speech and their inflections. 
See further Sandys, op. cit. 

4Quintiiizu, Institutes of Oratory, 1. 4. 
translated by H. E. Butler (New York, 1921). 
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between u and 7; for we do not say opti- 
mum in the same way as opimum. 


In the 12th Century, Orm® had con- 
siderable interest in showing pronuncia- 
tions by his variations in spellings. His 
work, the Ormulum, is thought to be the 
most valuable source of information on 
the development of sounds in Middle 
English. Richard Mulcaster® and Wil- 
liam Bullokar,’? to name only a couple 
among many who were prominent in the 
Early Modern English period, are well 
known in the evolution of phonetics. 
Benjamin Franklin,’ fabulously enough, 
while at the. British Court, turned his 
attention to an accurate and minute de- 
scription of English speech-sounds and 
left the results to posterity in the form 
of correspondence to various people. 
The story is continued down to the 
present day with interest increasing all 
the time. 


Universal coordination of phonetic 
effort came in the eighteen-eighties with 
the establishment in Paris of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association.? The 
founders of the IPA worked on the prin- 
ciple of Phonetics as an aid in teaching 
foreign languages. Complete and full 
use of this method of teaching languages 
is not yet made use of. It was an easy 
transition from here to the concept of 


5 Orm or Ormin, author of a book called by 
himself Ormulum. See further, A. S. Napier, 
Early English Text Society. 

6 Richard Mulcaster, Elementarie, which 
deals with problems of English orthography, 
edited with an introduction by E. T. Cam- 
pagnac (Oxford, 1925). 

7 William Bullokar, in his Booke at Large 
for the Amendment of Orthographie for Eng- 
lish Speech made a considerable attempt at re- 
form of English spelling. See further R. E. 
Zachrisson “Four Hundred Years of English 
Spelling Reform,” Studia Neophilogica (Upp- 
sala, 1931). 

8 Claude M. Wise, “Benjamin Franklin as a 
Phonetician,” Speech Monographs, 1, 1948, pp. 
99-120. This is a critical survey of Franklin’s 
work, A Scheme for a New Alphabet and a 
Reformed Mode of Spelling. 

® Principles of the International Phonetic 
Association, University College, London, W C 1. 


using phonetics to teach pronunciation 
of one’s own language to the native 
speakers of that language. 


For those with only a smattering of 
phonetic knowledge, without their real- 
izing it, phonetics is an infinitely seduc- 
tive tool, a new toy put into their hands 
and with it, the illusion that they know 
how to use it. This tool is used to ob- 
tain sensational results for a short period 
of time, but soon the end of that time 
is reached and the question is: what 
to do next? This state of affairs, un- 
fortunately, is what results when too 
little is known about a subject. Its fasci- 
nation disappears with limited uses in 
repetition, so that, unhappily, interest in 
it wanes. Consequently, in some quar- 
ters a kind of phonetic atheism has de- 
veloped in which skepticism has partly 
replaced reason. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that this atheism can be destroyed 
by using the sentimental and traditional 
arguments which were used to arouse 
the ignorant masses of the past. Since the 
psychology of crowds cannot be divorced 
from individual psychology with any 
certainty, so likewise, may the phenome- 
na of speech not be divorced from the 
study of isolated speech sounds. It is 
not to be inferred that the study of 
speech sounds in isolation has little 
value. The opposite is true. The micro- 
scopic study of a drop of water will not 
tell much about the actions of the oceans, 
but such detailed study is important and 
significant. The study of speech sounds 
in the individual is one of the first inter- 
ests of those who would understand 
speech and language in the broader com- 
municative sense. So, then, there are to 
be found the beginning courses in pho- 
netics in the secondary schools and col- 
leges, a most necessary and fundamental 
activity if the appreciation of speech and 
language is to be used as an aid in the 
development of other activities in the 
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whole field of speech. Analysis of the 
individually itemized fact is necessary 
for an understanding of minutiae if one 
is to foretell what might happen when 
the undifferentiated matrix in a succes- 
sion of speech phenomena presents it- 
self for analysis. And it is the matrix 
which is speech in its current or in its 
communicative sense. Sometimes the 
more deeply one analyzes, the farther 
away he gets from the principal problem 
which he intends to solve; he loses sight 
of it and is incapable of rejoining it by 
means of the phenomena which he stud- 
ies, although, logically, he feels that 
there is a link between them. 


It is necessary that one understand 
clearly that probably all of our linguis- 
tic laws rest on chance, that is to say, 
on the hypothesis of an absolute disorder 


-at the base. If one has had the interest 


to look into Proto-Indo-European Pho- 
nology and then pause to speculate 
about speech phenomena prior to that, 
he might easily have found himself sur- 
mising a phonetic disorder comparable 
to the molecular disorder of compressed 
gas. In the evolutionary process, how- 
ever, the irritability ensuing from the 
impertinence of successive disorders in 
speech phenomena forced a memoriza- 
tion of isolated pertinences by the se- 
lected individual and caused him to be 
more capable of successfully facing un- 
expected circumstances. Today, this se- 
lected individual, the phonetically well- 
trained person, is not a prisoner of 
his instincts and is pretty largely freed 
from the weight of an inheritance of 
euphoric elocution which is not so many 
decades old and not without honor, but 
which, in the evolutionary process, is 
slowly disappearing. 

The weight of this heredity is becom- 
ing progressively lighter. In the fact that 
man has a conscience, which solely sep- 
arates him from the lower orders of com- 


plete non-phoneticity, and concomitant- 
ly of no language or speech, there is a 
progressive hesitance in its continued 
use. These older or, if you will, old- 
fashioned approaches to the definition 
of speech with all that they imply, in 
practicality and artistry, are fluctuating. 
These fluctuations manifest themselves 
by individual or collective regressions 
which take some of us in the work back 
a few decades to what might lightly be 
called the medieval period of linguistic 
and communicative development which, 
some say, many schools of elocution and 
acting are supposing at present that they 
are enjoying. 

The philosophy that advances the 
need and necessity of phonetics in de- 
partments of speech represents the 
awakening of an idea that constitutes 
one of the most important events in the 
evolution of the speech department. The 
goal was set in the departments and the 
means of reaching it have been evolving 
for many years. Phonetics is one of the 
means. If the idea of evolution is ac- 
cepted, it will be recognized that, by 
and large, since the beginning it has 
followed an ascending path, always ori- 
ented in the same direction. It has been 
objected that many transformations of 
scheme, plan, and idea do not or did 
not constitute a progress. Nevertheless, 
new facts are frequently found in the 
search for improvement which often 
compel a revision of formerly held con- 
cepts. Just as individuals do not often 
evolve but are compelled to adapt them- 
selves, so is it with us in the field of 
speech. We have had to adapt ourselves 
to the requirements of the changing 
scene. Pioneers have always had rough 
going. Since the scene of academic 
interests, curricular requirements, and 
so on, is somewhat unstable, it happens 
that sometimes quick adaptations are 
necessary. Monstrosities may be the re- 
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sult of some fast adaptations. Eagerness 
to keep up with the phonetic Joneses 
provides some institutions with won- 
drous and expensive machinery for ex- 
perimental work. Courses are cata- 
logued in it. The only hitch is that fre- 
quently no one knows what to do with 
it. It is here that the aimless fundamen- 
talist in linguistics, but one who calls 
himself the progressive liberal, is likely 
to become restive and begin to lose in- 
terest and revert to phonetic atheism. 


Adaptation is quick; evolution is slow. 

In the phonetic approach to the field 
of speech, progress needs to be somewhat 
faster and can be made faster because 
the period of trial and error of nature is 
over. The laws of evolution are still 
active, but we now are responsible for 
and can partly control those laws. The 
slow but ever changing scene of human 
speech-forms provides us with the raw 
materials out of which we devise pho- 
netic laws. ‘These so-called laws merely 
describe in simple form what has hap- 
pened, is happening, and what will hap- 
pen in the evolutionary process of 
changes in spoken language. Certain 
small segments of school society can con- 
trol in certain ways the use of spoken 
forms so as to stop momentarily the 
evolutive process. This is known as pre- 
scription in methodology. More perti- 
nent still, it is known as the only, the 
true, and the good insofar as the pro- 
nunciation of the language is concerned. 
Chis is one of the fluctuations in the 
steady progress of the art of communica- 
tion by speech. It is only a temporary 
hindrance, or rather a diversion of a cer- 
tain portion of those energies by which 
some teachers, in the great sum, by 
either mistakes in judgment or through 
ignorance, try to stem the inexorable 
evolution of speech forms. 


If further development or change in 
speech forms is to be made—and it will 


be—then the attempt by intelligence to 
stop it must not be permitted. The in- 
tellectual (?) conceives that that which 
is already sufficient unto the day must 
be solidified into its present form, that 
an equilibrium has been reached, that 
perfection is here and cannot and need 
not be improved upon. But intelligence 
often uses the very form it condemns in 
the condemnation. Such is the influence 
of the sly and variable manifestations of 
speech. There is no stalling the dialectal 
materialist who marks with lenience the 
rushing tide of linguistic change. He 
works progressively to enrich and refine 
and to purify method, but not to pre- 
vent fluctuation and adaptation, without 
which progress would be stopped. The 
phoneticist, avid for stability, must be 
diverted from his intellectual aridity 
and be caused to realize the essential 
nature of the dynamics of the speech 
process and not to be the judge thereof. 

Phoneticians who are vain of their 
cerebral faculties and believe only what 
they are capable of understanding can 
do a great disservice to the field of speech 
in their borrowings from a limited ex- 
perience. 

An understanding of and a sympathy 
for the infinite variables in the speech 
process is surely to be gained by a little 
more than a token study of languages 
related to one’s own, both in the immed- 
iately and more distantly historical ver- 
sions of them. 

In his textbook, American Pronuncia- 
tion, Professor Kenyon’? quotes from 
George Sampson as follows: “A speech 
teacher untrained in phonetics is as use- 
less as a doctor untrained in anatomy.” 
This suggests that, in the main, intui- 
tion must logically dominate intelli- 
gence and that in the phonetic approach 
to the field of speech all the teachers 


10 John Samuel Kenyon, American Pronunci- 
ation, 10th Ed. (Ann Arbor, 1950). 
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therein be decently trained in that ap- 
proach. 

As a tool or an aid phonetics is seduc- 
tive partly because at first it seems to be 
the answer or to have the answer to 
most of the problems some teachers have 
to deal with. The reason for this is that 
some flash-in-the-pan problems have 
some flash-in-the-pan solutions. At this 
stage of use or development of phonetics 
its character shows great promise. How- 
ever, what with the sometimes prevalent 
notion that speech-forms and pronuncia- 
tion should be thus and so the uses of 
phonetics or its virtues seem to wane. 
To those who are privileged to look 
sharply into the subject the ability to 
span phonetic crossings is simplified 
with rewards of greater and more mag- 
nificent views of the enlargements of ap- 
plication. 

The phonetic approach to the field 
of speech is not a simple one. Phonetics 
is not simple; neither is speech. A surface 
knowledge of phonetics can not be pos- 
sible for one with the attitude of inquiry, 
for one who wants to know how and why 
speech-forms are as they are. Such a one 
is restless under prescription. He wants 
to know if he may with impunity take 
the shortest cut between two linguistic 
points. He knows that he can, or he 
ultimately finds out that he can, and in 
the process he finds that stability in 
phonetic structure is hard, if not impos- 
sible, to come by. This is discovered to 
be the case in the study of historical and 
comparative phonetics. Prescription 
then loses its importance, except for 


those who do not know anything of the 
nature, structure, and tendency to 
change, of their native language. Once 
this latter principle is understood and 
accepted the scales of uncertainty, with 
their attendant fretful human resistance 
to things unknown and imagined, fall 
away, leaving a clear-eyed view of the 
field of communication by speech. Re- 
newed and probably lasting interest is 
then taken in the fascinations of linguis- 
tic change."* 


It is to be regarded that the function 
of phonetics in the departments is to 
give such students as might be interest- 
ed some notion of the mysteries, beau- 
ties, instabilities, and inconsistencies of 
their native tongue. It is to be regarded 
that it is not the function of phonetics 
to meddle with speech with a view to 
altering it in the course of invidious 
comparisons with other styles and man- 
ners which is a result of prejudice, emo- 
tionalism, vested interests, and ignor- 
ance. The ignorance that is with us will 
remain until it dies out or is pensioned 
off to the terrible speech districts of 
some other locality. The real function 
of phonetics in the broad field of com- 
municative arts, as has previously been 
described, that is, of opening some 
awareness to understanding and appre- 
ciation of the spoken forms of language, 
is becoming ever more widely recognized 
throughout the profession, much to the 
credit and glory of it. 


11 Edgar H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change 
(New York, 1942). 
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THE SPEECH TEACHER AND THE CHILD 
WITH A CLEFT PALATE 


McKenzie Buck 


MONG the more severe speech dis- 
orders that a teacher may find in 
her classroom is that resulting from the 
condition known as cleft palate. This 
type of physiological disorder is com- 
monly associated with cleft lip (harelip). 
As the word cleft implies, it is an open- 
ing in the roof of the mouth, between 
the oral and nasal cavities. The disorder 
has varying degrees of severity, some of 
which may be corrected easily by surgery, 
and some of which are almost impossi- 
ble to repair. Although in many cases 
surgical repair may appear adequate, 
actually, as far as speech habilitation is 
concerned, many of these children have 
little or no success. It is a fact too seldom 
recognized that mere closure of the 
palate does not guarantee automatic 
speech improvement. Speech improve- 
ment nearly always requires not only 
the effort and cooperation of the child 
himself, but of his parents, his classroom 
teacher, the speech correctionist, and his 
total environment. 

Before discussing direct classroom 
management of the child with a cleft 
palate, we should consider the kind of 
person with whom we are dealing. The 
most valuable assistance the child can 
receive is to be accepted in an objective 
manner. Individuals who are physically 
handicapped frequently suffer from a 
semantic implication whereby their as- 
sociates tend to think of them in terms 
of their differences rather than in terms 


Mr. Buck (Ph.D., Iowa, 1951) is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Head of the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, University of Florida. 


of their similarities. For example, it is 
not unusual to hear a parent or a teach. 
er refer to a child only as “a cleft pal- 
ate,” “‘a spastic,” or “a clubfoot,” etc. 
These terms, of course, are not intended 
to be malicious but as long as we use 
them we tend to stress only the obvious 
differences in these youngsters. It is 
much better to talk about “Johnny,” 
who has a cleft palate, than to talk 
about “a cleft palate named Johnny.” 
When we talk about “Johnny, who has 
a cleft palate,” we recognize the child as 
an individual rather than as a strange 
anomaly. When we capitalize on the 
differences of individuals we fail to 
recognize the similarities they present, 
with respect to the structure of our so- 
ciety. After all, a child with a cleft pal- 
ate is not greatly different from the 
other children in the classroom, except 
for a particular area of the body. Chang- 
ing our thinking to “Johnny, who has a 
cleft palate,” fosters a healthier attitude 
on our part, because we are thinking 
about Johnny, the boy, who is the one 
we are training; we are not training a 
cleft palate. 


Inasmuch as we are going to train 
Johnny, the boy, we need to understand 
more thoroughly the physiological and 
psychological implications. Actually, 
the prime factor in the habilitation of 
a child with a cleft palate lies in the 
manner in which he is understood and 
managed by his environment. 


If the reader will run his tongue along 
the roof of his mouth he will feel a line 
down the center of the hard palate. 
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The maxillary (cheek) bones, during the 
developmental process, normally grow 
inward and fuse at that midline. It is the 
failure of these bones to fuse at the 
mid-line that results in the disorder 
known as cleft palate, which appears 
once in every 600 to 800 live births. 

This condition occurs during the first 
ten weeks of embryological growth. Dur- 
ing this period the facial formation is 
completed. There is little specific ex- 
planation as to why a cleft palate ex- 
ists, although there are some very rea- 
sonable speculations. The factor of he- 
redity requires serious consideration for 
frequently we find that children with 
cleft palates have parents or grand- 
parents who also have the same condi- 
tion. We have good evidence among 
laboratory animals that faulty or inade- 
quate diet of the pregnant mother may 
contribute to the production of physical 
anomalies in the offspring, including 
cleft of the mouth. There is further evi- 
dence that over-injection of Cortisone 
in laboratory animals tends to present a 
high correlation with physical anom- 
alies, including cleft palate. 


The degree of the cleft may vary from 
a pinpoint hole in the roof of the mouth 
to a complete cleft through the lip and 
the hard and soft palates. Cleft of the 
palate may appear without a cleft of 
the lip. Boys are more prone to the dis- 
order than are girls. 

During the period of pregnancy the 
parents are looking forward to the ar- 
rival of a healthy, normal infant. One 
can imagine the traumatic experience 
when a newborn child is brought to the 
arms of his mother and she gazes upon 
his incomplete face. Immediately we 
perceive that the problem concerns not 
only the infant but also the adjustment 
of his parents. The family is likely to 


develop rather devious attitudes toward 


the youngster; they may be so over-pro- 


tective that his social adjustment be- 
comes impossible, or they may reject 
him to such an extent that social ad- 
justment will be considerably deterred 
by their reactions. 


The presence of the cleft carries many 
threats to the personality and health 
of the child. There is considerable difh- 
culty feeding this infant; during the first 
few months of his life, when the palate 
is open, the child may feel the first ill 
effects of malnutrition, for as he swal- 
lows his milk he is likely to expel half to 
three-fourths of it through the nasal 
cavity. Consequently his start in life is 
considerably hampered. He may be un- 
derweight and will possibly develop nu- 
merous respiratory infections and aller- 
gies. In addition, infection may reach up 
through the Eustachian tube to the mid- 
dle ear, so the child not only may suffer 
from a malformed face, infections and 
allergies, the probability of poor speech, 
but he now may have a hearing loss. 

As far as the intelligence of the child 
with a cleft palate is concerned, we have 
good evidence that he is probably not 
subnormal in native ability. Investiga- 
tions indicate that for the most part 
such children fall within the normal 
range of intelligence. It will be under- 
stood however that educationally they 
may be retarded, when one considers 
their many prolonged absences from the 
classroom because of frequent illnesses 
and periods of hospitalization for sur- 
gical repair. 

Delayed speech is another factor that 
may be involved in the general develop- 
mental picture of the child with a cleft 
palate. As he grows older his speech may 
have been so unintelligible that he was 
possibly ignored during the peak of his 
speech development (3 to 4 years). He 
could not be understood anyway, and 
frequently the conversation, if any, with 
this youngster, was one-way. It is rea- 
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sonable to expect also that if a child 
undergoes palatal surgery at the peak of 
his speech development, the pain stimu- 
lus can be severe enough during speech 
activity to discourage. him from talking. 
The delayed speech phenomenon dis- 
rupts the child’s personality develop- 
ment and of course is extremely detri- 
mental to his educational achievement. 

As the child with a cleft palate begins 
to socialize with other children, who in 
turn are becoming aware of the differ- 
ences in people, he may become the butt 
of many jokes and much teasing. He 
is not always readily accepted by his 
playmates, nor, in fact, by the adults 
in his environment. He cannot talk in- 
telligibly; he is frequently ill; he may 
have delayed speech patterns, a hearing 
loss; and last, but certainly not least, 
his physical appearance is detrimental 
to his social adjustment. His plight is 
not an easy one and he faces a long and 
tedious lane to habilitation. 


Usually by the time the child with a 
cleft palate enters school he has under- 
gone surgical repair. Indeed, it is not 
uncommon to run across individuals 
who have had anywhere from two to 
eighteen operations. In certain cases, 
however, the use of a prosthetic ap- 
pliance with a speech aid supplants or 
supplements surgical procedure in re- 
pairing these clefts. As one will recog- 
nize, the involvement may vary greatly 
from one individual to another, with 
respect to location and degree of the 
cleft. In cases where the surgeon has 
very little tissue with which to build a 
satisfactory palate, a prosthetic speech 
appliance is inserted into the mouth. 
Sometimes, when the age of the patient 
makes further surgery inadvisable, the 
appliance is the only recourse. Once 
again we are concerned with the health 
of the child. Retention of the prosthetic 
appliance is achieved by clasps which 


fit around the teeth and since the useful- 
ness and value of the appliance depend 
upon maintaining good retention, the 
teeth must be in excellent condition. If 
teeth are lost, retention is threatened; 
consequently oral hygiene is of the ut- 
most importance. Sometimes, even after 
many surgical repairs, it may be decided 
that a prosthetic appliance with a speech 
aid would be more feasible for the par- 
ticular individual, but without close co- 
operation from the child and his fami- 
ly the appliance is a doubtful invest- 
ment. In most cases, however, the use of 
such an appliance greatly improves the 
intelligibility of speech and it is some- 
times more successful than surgical 
repair. 

It is with all of the above in mind 
that the teacher’s role is most important, 
She knows that when a child enters 
school he spends most of his waking 
hours in the classroom situation. If the 
teacher is not acquainted thoroughly 
with the child’s background, and if she 
does not demonstrate patience and in- 
sight into his problems, rather than help- 
ing the child she may contribute to his 
educational retardation, for his response 
to the classroom situation may result in 
extreme negativism. The conclusion that 
all children who have cleft palates are 
probably social and emotional misfits 
is erroneous, but the tendency is there 
and we must guard against it. 


There are three main problems in the 
improvement of cleft palate speech: 
(1) teaching the correct position of the 
speech organs for all of the sounds; (2) 
the possibility of a hearing loss; (3) 
avoiding functional disorders in articu- 
lation. Some young children with cleft 
palates articulate no consonants; some 
may substitute nasal fricatives and glot- 
tal stops for plosive sounds such as [k] 
and [d]. Much depends upon the 
amount of speech stimulation the child 
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receives at home as well as in the class- 
room. However, correct articulation, 
arrived at spontaneously or through 
special speech training, will not insure 
normal speech unless the mechanism 
for closing the nasal port is operating 
at an optimum. The nasal port is that 
opening between the soft palate and the 
back wall of the pharynx. In normal 
speech the nasal port is closed during 
articulation of all consonants except 
for the nasal sounds [m], [n], and [ny]. 
Vowels sometimes sound defective be- 
cause of the extreme nasal quality of 
the voice. The unintelligibility, how- 
ever, is chiefly the result of the distortion 
of the consonants rather than of the 
vowels, because most consonants, par- 


ticularly plosives, require positive air | 


pressure in the mouth. With a leak of 
air in the nasal cavity, it is impossible to 
build up sufficient pressure the 
mouth; the air streams through the nose 
instead, producing characteristic nasal 
aspirates. 

We are aware that the classroom teach- 
er will not have time to do special work 
in the training of this musculature, nor 
will she have time to spend in de- 
veloping and instructing the correct 
placement of all these sounds. The im- 
portance of her role lies in her accept- 
ance of the child and in giving him 
every opportunity to benefit by her in- 
struction. She should place the child in 
the classroom where he can hear easily 
and where she will be close to him fre- 
quently. Through stimulation and imi- 
tation of good speech he will tend to 
eliminate some of the faulty functional 
habits that may hamper his speech de- 
velopment. If he misarticulates, he can 
be stimulated with the correct speech 
pattern. For example, if he says “wab- 
bit,” for “rabbit,” the teacher may re- 
peat the word “rabbit,” stressing the 
[r] sound, which will give the child, in- 


directly, a good basis for imitation. The 
teacher’s repetition should be sufficient 
stimulation; it may not be wise, in the 
classroom situation, to have the child re- 
peat the word for the teacher. 


The teacher who has in her classroom 
a child with a cleft palate may feel help- 
less and frustrated because she cannot 
give him the proper training regarding 
the highly specialized techniques. But 
there is one thing she can do, and it is 
one of the most important things that 
should be done for this child. She can 
help him to become a respected and 
wanted member of the group. He should 
be encouraged to participate in the same 
activities as his brother students, al- 
though it may be unwise to force him 
into a position of prominence in these 
activities. Just be sure he is given a 
certain amount of responsibility com- 
parable to that delegated to his class- 
mates. The speech teacher, in particular, 
can also help the child to develop artis- 
tic talents in the field of speech and dra- 
matic arts, such as stagecraft, etc. This 
may give him special recognition for a 
job well done. 

Personal appearance is an important 
factor for any individual, whether or not 
he has a handicap. It is most important 
that a child with a handicap make a 
good personal impression with regard to 
dress, grooming, and personal hygiene. 
The child with a cleft palate can be 
attractive, with moderate effort on his 
part. 

Just as other children in the classroom, 
the child with a cleft palate will have 
personal problems. The teacher should 
be a good “listening post” for this child, 
making herself available to sit down and 
let him talk about the events of the 
classroom day or week, encouraging him 
to “ventilate,” so to speak, some of the 
problems which confront him. A good 
listener is an asset in any classroom situ- 
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ation, whether the children are handi- 
capped or normal. Having the friendly 
interest of a mature adult is of invalu- 
able asistance in the development of 
any child’s personality and this is even 
more important to the handicapped 
child. 


Another important factor in the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher is to be cer- 
tain that the child with a cleft palate 
has had proper surgical, dental, speech, 
and psychological care. If at all possible, 
the child should be referred to a cleft 
palate center or to a speech clinic. In 
many states Crippled Children’s services 
have made arrangements for taking care 
of the cost of such procedures for those 
who could not otherwise afford them, 
and they offer facilities for speech train- 
ing after the surgical work and the den- 
tal care have been afforded. Such organi- 
zations as the National Society for Crip- 


pled Children and Adults' are interested 
in helping the child with a cleft palate, 
and community organizations such as 
Kiwanis, Rotary, etc., will often assist in 
seeing that the necessary examinations 
are made. 

Improvement for the child with a cleft 
palate must come from within. Nothing 
can be done for him except what he 
himself wants to do. He will respond 
more readily to outside help if properly 
motivated and prepared. As with any 
person, if the child feels that other in- 
dividuals or groups are working for him 
he will exert every effort to work with 
them, and for himself. In dealing with 
the child with a cleft palate we are not 
concerned simply with the hole in the 
mouth. We are concerned rather with 
seeing that he does the best he can with 
what he has, and that he makes the best 
possible adjustment to society. 


111 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ASSEMBLY LINE TECHNIQUES: TEACHING 
THE LARGE CLASS IN SPEECH FUNDAMENTALS 


Eugene E. White 


O the average citizen the American 

philosophy of education may be 
epitomized by the phrase “as much edu- 
cation as possible for as many as possi- 
ble.” Such a use of the word “educa- 
tion” is delusive: “schooling” would be 
a more appropriate term. Although, as 
Henry Commager has written, “No other 
people ever demanded so much of edu- 
cation as have the American,” we have 
never been willing to assume the heavy 
tax burdens necessary to finance ade- 
quately our educational program. The 
result is a somewhat untidy medley of 
packed lecture halls, I.B.M.—corrected 
examinations, capsule curricula, and of 
emphasis upon rote rather than upon 
thinking. Economy now dominates the 
atmosphere in Washington and else- 
where; dollar values and endowments 
are still shrinking; new heights in enroll- 
ments are predicted for our high schools 
and universities. Albeit a few brave and 
well-financed institutions (such as Brown 
University, Oberlin College, and St. 
John’s University) are attempting to 
swing back the pendulum toward indi- 
vidualized instruction, mass production 
education will be with us until the 
taxpayer faces up to his responsibilities.* 
While confronting every academic dis- 
cipline, over-crowded classrooms pose a 


Mr. White (Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 
1947) is Associate Professor of Speech at the 
University of Miami. 

1 See Time, February 2, 1953. 

2 Writing in the January, 1953, issue of 
Parent’s Magazine, Earl J. McGrath, former 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, warns that un- 
less school appropriations are greatly increased 
“there will be a breakdown of our public 
schools in the near future.” 


special challenge to the speech profes- 
sion. Too frequently college and high 
school administrators fail to recognize 
that the teaching of speech requires 
much individualized guidance. Perhaps 
part of this failure may be traced to the 
reluctance of the Speech Association of 
America to recommend minimum stand- 


ards in regard to teacher qualifications, 


amount and type of audio-visual aids 
in the classroom, and the number of stu- 
dents permitted in speech classes. Al- 
though about twenty students should be 
the maximum enrollment for the be- 
ginning speech class, many high schools 
and colleges do not approach such a 
standard. 


My purpose in this essay is to offer 
some observations on the pragmatic 
problem of how to accomplish the best 
possible results with over-loaded sec- 
tions in the basic skills type of Funda- 
mentals course. The proposed assembly 
line approach represents neither an ideal 
form of education nor a pedagogic inno- 
vation. Nevertheless, it may be helpful to 
some teachers in meeting the basic aim: 
to help students acquire speech skills 
necessary for effective living in a demo- 
cratic society. 


I 
Course OBJECTIVES 


Even in the crowded Fundamentals 
class we can reasonably expect to achieve 
three somewhat overlapping objectives. 
First, a basic purpose is to develop the 
students’ poise and self-confidence. For 
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several years 1 have asked the members 
of my beginning classes the question: 
“What do you consider to be your most 
important single speech need?” Out of 
the more than one thousand students 
about eighty per cent have responded in 
effect: “to gain poise and assurance 
when facing an audience.” In a recent 
survey of 384 communication skills stu- 
dents at the University of Iowa, Green- 
leaf found that eighty-four per cent ex- 
perienced mild to severe stage fright; in 
a second group of 789 students, eighty- 
nine per cent indicated similar nervous- 
ness. It is patent that individuals will 
not participate as effectively as they 
should in community life if they cannot 
communicate orally in public without 
the presence of hindering emotions. 

Fortunately, large numbers in a class 
do not necessarily constitute a barrier to 
the acquisition of poise. By means of 
certain assembly line techniques each 
student may secure a sufficient number 
of successful speaking experiences to 
develop self-confidence. Furthermore, a 
large class offers a much more realistic 
speaker-audience situation than does a 
small one, and the emotional vacuity 
inevitably produced by familiarity is 
delayed somewhat. 


The second objective, a corollary of 
the first, is to make the Fundamentals 
course so enjoyable an experience that 
students will build up positive attitudes 
toward speech. Students should be so 
motivated that they will later welcome, 
if not seek out, opportunities to partici- 
pate in community affairs. If, after tak- 
ing a course in speech, the pupil still 
retains a reluctance to engage in public 
debate, discussion, etc., the community 
will lose much of his potential contri- 
bution. 


3 F. I. Greenleaf, “An Exploratory Study of 
Speech Fright,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 38 (October, 1952). 


As is well known, students learn only 
when they pay attention to the instruc- 
tion offered and learn best under en- 
joyable circumstances. Those who must 
wait for extended stretches before being 
able to participate quickly lose interest 
and may develop negative attitudes. 
The large class must be an enjoyable 
learning laboratory: it must promote 
close rapport among students and be- 
tween instructor and students; it must 
demonstrate to the pupil that he is get- 
ting personal attention, that he fits ef- 
fectively into the group, and that he is 
having successful speech experiences in 
a sufficient number to develop his abili- 
ties. 

The third objective, one which in a 
limited sense encompasses the previous 
two, is to help the student improve his 
basic speech skills. In the large college 
class which meets three times a week, 
or even in the five-period-a-week high 
school class, there is little if any time 
for formal training in conversation, us- 
ing the telephone, interviews, radio and 
television techniques, debate, parliamen- 
tary procedure, psycho-drama, one-act 
plays, or for fringe activities such as so- 
cial introductions, etiquette, etc. There 
is no opportunity for extended lectures 
or class discussions on the speech mech- 
anisms, the hearing mechanisms, the 
physics of sound, listening, phonetics, 
logic, semantics, the history of language, 
speech organization, etc. What, then, 
should be taught? And, how is it to be 
taught? 

II 


THe ASSEMBLY LINE PROCEDURE 

Clarity of enunciation, appropriate- 
ness in pronunciation, pleasing vocal 
quality, adequate projection, perspi- 
cacity and accuracy of thinking, and 
speech organization and development— 
in short, all the basic elements of effec- 
tive speaking can be taught in the over- 
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size Fundamentals class. But lectures or 
class discussions do not provide the 
most efficient avenue of instruction. 
Such methods are time consuming and 
seldom stimulate much cerebration in 
students (or in professors). In using 
assembly line techniques almost all class- 
room guidance to effective speaking 
must be given in the instructor’s com- 
mentaries which should follow each stu- 
dent participation. Because individual 
student performances necessarily will be 
short, and because the class will absorb 
only a few ideas at a single exposure, 
each commentary should be limited to 
only one or two points. By means of 
crisp, provocative comments while the 
matter is fresh, and by maintaining a 
nice balance between praise and criti- 
cism, a pleasant learning situation may 
be achieved. Far from being the me- 
chanical, wooden type of instruction so 
commonly found in the classroom, such 
teaching can be vibrant and stimulating. 
Great pressure is constantly upon the 
professor: he must make immediate, 
practical, very concise application of 
theory to student needs; he must select 
judiciously from among numerous pos- 
sible points concerning each student 
participation; he must adjust his com- 
ments to the needs of the class as well as 
to those of the performing student; all 
commentaries must possess unity and 
coherence, and in their totality must 
present an integrated, progressive pro- 
gram of guidance. 


If the student participation-instruc- 
tor commentary procedure is to work in 
assembly line fashion, both the class and 
the teacher must become time conscious. 
Every minute must be put to work! (1) 
Time both the student participation 
and the commentary which should fol- 
low immediately. In general, the cri- 
tique should not exceed one fourth the 
time used by the student, i.e., for a two- 


minute oral reading the instructor’s 
comments should not exceed thirty sec- 
onds, for a four-minute speech the in- 
structor could take one minute. While 
a longer period is, of course, more de- 
sirable, in thirty seconds a teacher can 
direct attention to one or two points 
concerning a student’s performance. If 
unable to complete a thought within 
the allotted time, the instructor can 
again pick up the topic after the next 
student’s participation, tying in that 
person’s efforts to the point. Occasion- 
ally extended critiques may be needed, 
but they should not be used often and 
should never become long-winded. When 
the assembly line in a factory (and who 
can dispute that over-crowded class- 
rooms are educational factories?) stut- 
ters and stops, production falls off. The 
longer students have to wait before their 
turn to speak, the graver becomes the 
threat to class morale. 

(2) Appoint a student time keeper. 
Provide him with a small bell, and, if 
possible, a stop watch. Instruct him to 
ring the bell gently when either a stu- 
dent or the instructor has exhausted 
his time. The bell provides a better sig- 
nal than does a silent reminder such as 
a raised hand because it emphasizes con- 
stantly to the entire class the importance 
of time conservation and compels the 
student to come quickly to a close. 

(3) In order to avoid losing precious 
seconds in getting students to the front 
of the room, assign each person a num- 
ber and designate a seat at the end of the 
first row as the “get-set chair.”* When 


4 Placing the “get-set chair” at the end of 
the first row rather than in front of the class 
produces less self-consciousness for the student. 
Another method of conducting the assembly 
line is te place several chairs along the front 
wall facing the class. The students then move 
progressively from chair to chair to speaker's 
stand. This procedure accustoms students to 
sitting in front of an audience while waiting 
to speak, but does not subject them to the 
embarrassment of sitting alone before the group. 
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student number one is performing, num- 
ber two should be seated in the chair. 
During the commentary, which follows 
the first speaker’s presentation, student 
number two should rise and come to the 
stand and number three should leave his 
customary place and sit in the chair, In 
this way the “get-set chair’ serves as 
a safety factor to absorb any hesitations 
in the assembly line, ensuring a steady 
flow of speakers to the stand. 


(4) Prepare a mimeographed syllabus 
of the semester’s work, explaining fully 
and clearly each assignment. Then, not 
more than three minutes at the begin- 
ning and close of each period need be 
apportioned for clarifying or emphasiz- 
ing the importance of assignments. 

(5) Conduct the class in a business- 
like, efficient manner. Since tardiness 
and absenteeism make the assembly line 
move jerkily, causing confusion and 
wasted time, inform students that delin- 
quents will be placed at the end of the 
line and will be penalized in the grad- 
ing. The checking of the roll may be 
speeded by preparing a seating chart in 
which each chair is numbered consecu- 
tively to correspond to that person’s 
place in the assembly line. Turn ‘over 
to a student the task of recording ab- 
sences. Within a few weeks the seating 
arrangement will be so familiar that a 
casual glance will ensure the accuracy 
of the helper’s roll count. Adjust light- 
ing and ventilation, ensure the presence 
of a speaker’s stand, etc., before class 
time. 

Some readers may conclude that adop- 
tion of assembly line techniques means 
an inevitable decline in academic stand- 
ards and in amount of information 
taught. In answer it may be said that 
the assembly line, as proposed here, 
merely reduces to the absolute mini- 
mum the amount of class time spent on 
lectures or class discussions concerning 


“content.” Aside from assigned readings, 
guidance to effective speaking is taught 
almost exclusively by the student parti- 
cipation-instructor commentary system. 
The time-conserving techniques of the 
assembly line not only make possible 
additional student ‘participations but al- 
so provide more time for the teaching 
of “content.” Efficient utilization of 
time is important for any class, but it is 
an absolute must for the over-crowded 
Fundamentals class. 

To summarize the essence of the as- 
sembly line procedure: (a) an instruc- 
tor commentary should follow each stu- 
dent participation; (b) both commen- 
tary and participation should be rigidly 
timed; (c) student participations should 
be numerous and short rather than sel- 
dom and long; (d) each commentary 
should be limited to one fourth the time 
used by the student; (e) each commen- 
tary should contain only one or two 
points; (f) each student should have a 
number in the assembly line; (g) a 
“get-set chair” will prevent time delays; 
(h) the use of a mimeographed syllabus 
abbreviates the time necessary for the 
clarification of assignments; (i) addi- 
tional minor short cuts may conserve 
time. 

III 
SEMESTER PLANS 

Now let us turn to a detailed organi- 
zation of a semester’s course plans using 
the assembly line approach. The meth- 
odology proposed has worked success- 
fully at the University of Miami where 
beginning speech classes customarily 
contain thirty or more students. Of 
course, what answers the needs of one 
institution may not be a suitable solu- 
tion for another. The following plans, 
however, illustrate how the assembly 
line can be put to work in the over- 
crowded basic skills type of Fundamen- 
tals class. 
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In the judgment of this writer, such a 
course should be confined to the teach- 
ing of oral reading, panel discussion, 
and public speaking. These are the bas- 
ic skills. If a student becomes proficient 
in their use, he will have relatively little 
difficulty in making effective transition 
to associated activities such as debate, 
radio speaking, story telling, conduct- 
ing an interview, etc. 

Oral Reading: There are several rea- 
sons why course activities might begin 
with oral reading. (1) Preparing an 
oral reading is a much simpler process 
than developing a speech and does not 
involve the concentrated teamwork of a 
panel discussion. The successful comple- 
tion of a group discussion assignment 
requires some knowledge of techniques 
which must be acquired in part, at least, 
by class discussion or by lectures. Be- 
cause panel performance is not adapta- 
ble to the assembly line, about six peri- 
ods would be required to complete a 
round of panels in a class of thirty-five 
students. On the other hand, oral read- 
ing permits the course to begin with im- 
mediate participation by everyone. An 
assignment in reading aloud requires 
only that the student secure a particular 
type of material to last a certain number 
of minutes. Furthermore, oral reading 
is so well adapted to the assembly line 
that each student can secure a series of 
speech experiences within a short time. 
(2) Although some authorities may dis- 
agree, this writer believes that it is some- 
what easier for the frightened student 
to secure a successful experience by read- 
ing aloud than by public speaking. The 
reader is relieved of the strain of formu- 
lating ideas; if unable to establish eye- 
contact with the audience, he may con- 
centrate upon the written page without 
feeling self-conscious. In a sense, he is 
dipping his toe in the water to test the 
temperature; the full plunge treatment 


afforded by direct public speaking may 
react adversely upon some students. (3) 
Oral reading offers an excellent avenue 
for teaching basic principles of delivery 
such as projection, animation, vocal 
phrasing, and variation in pitch, time, 
and force. 

Perhaps the first twenty per cent of 
the term may be devoted to introducing 
pupils to the primary principles of oral 
and physical delivery through reading 
aloud. Taught in such a manner, oral 
reading is pragmatic rather than artistic; 
it stresses the development of the attri- 
butes of effective communication rather 
than the acquiring of techniques pecu- 
liar to oral interpretation. (1) This por- 
tion of the course may be introduced 
by a period given to drills. Students 
should be provided with a mimeographed 
sheet of exercise material designed to 
promote rapport among the students 
and between the instructor and stu- 
dents, to encourage students to shed 
their inhibitions, and to focus attention 
on various aspects of delivery. By care- 
ful planning an instructor can prepare 
interesting, provocative material repre- 
senting a variety of elements such as: 
projection (a fire chief giving directions 
at a fire, or a manager shouting advice 
to his pugilist during a fight), intensity 
of feeling (a mother chastizing a run- 
away child), very slow rate (a southern 
girl with sub-standard dialect), fast rate 
(The Pied Piper of Hamelin), physical 
release (a policeman directing traffic, or 
a prosecuting attorney). Dialect selec- 
tions (an Italian barber, or a Scotch 
book seller) should not be ignored; 
they are entertaining and encourage the 
student to forget himself in spirited de- 
livery. The success of the drill period 
depends greatly upon the personality, 
enthusiasm, and teaching ability of the 
instructor. If he enters spiritedly into 
the proceedings and handles the situa- 
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tion skillfully, the period can prove a 
salutary beginning of the semester's 
work. Although some may feel that “role 
playing” is a little childish and might 
promote rather than decrease feelings 
of inadequacy, this writer has found 
students enjoy and appreciate the value 
of such exercises. It might also be point- 
ed out that the Dale Carnegie Institute, 
which teaches adults almost exclusively, 
has found these drills to be successful. 
(2) Next might come a series of two- 
minute oral readings, with each individ- 
ual reading being followed by a half- 
minute commentary. It is important 
that the selections (all of which should 
be selected by the students) be sufficient- 
ly interesting to stimulate the reader to 
lose himself in his material and to per- 
suade the class to give involuntary at- 
tention. An attentive class offers en- 
couragement to the performer and is 
better able to understand the instruc- 
tor’s commentaries. The first reading 
could be humorously entertaining. The 
second might be a selection which stimu- 
lates the reader to a genuine expression 
of anger. (An interesting device to help 
students break through their inhibitions 
is to have them bring to class a rolled up 
newspaper. Encourage them to strike 
the table or to wave the paper in the 
air if they feel inclined. Such an exer- 
cise frequently produces more noise and 
laughter than it does a display of “genu- 
ine” anger. However, students tend to 
forget themselves and to enjoy consid- 
erable freedom of action.) A _ third 
reading could involve an exciting, dra- 
matic conflict portraying a rescue at 
sea, the capture of a desperado, patrol 
action on the Korean front, etc. A fourth 
reading could contain simple, informa- 


5 Reader’s Digest, Coronet, and _ similar 
magazines furnish a readily available source of 
material. Also the style of writing found in 
these two publications is usually well adjusted 
to oral reading. 


tive prose. If possible, it should be re- 
corded and played back to the student 
outside class. 


(3) Some means should now be em- 
ployed to tie together the various points 
previously made in commentaries and to 
interpret the textbook material. Per- 
haps the giving of a test will compel 
students to make the necessary analysis 
and synthesis for themselves. Usually, 
however, some lecturing by the instruc- 
tor will be necessary. This lecture should 
stress the value of oral reading as a 
means of acquiring basic skills in de- 
livery and should include discussion of: 
a lively sense of communication, differ- 
ences between oral and silent reading, 
vocal phrasing, pleasant vocal quality, 
audibility, variety in the voice, fluency, 
clarity and accuracy of pronunciation, 
effective adjustment to different ma- 
terials and to varying audience situa- 
tions, etc. 

(4) Class practice, using mimeographed 
drill sheets, should then put into 
practical application the advice con- 
tained in the lecture. Such drills must 
be made as interesting as _ possible: 
when attention wanes, learning declines. 
One device which usually proves stimu- 
lating is to prepare a series of sentences, 
each of which should be accompanied 
by several prescribed styles of reading. 
For example, the sentence “Come over 
here to me, Johnny” could be read as: 

A. A command 

B. A whining entreaty 

C. A friendly salutation 

D. A simple request 
The instructor may stand next to the 
performing student and designate a par- 
ticular method of presentation, i.e., A, 
B, C, or D. The student will attempt to 
read the statement in the desired man- 
ner; his effectivenes is determined by 
the proportion of the class interpreting 
correctly the intended meaning. 
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(5) The last assignment in oral read- 
ing might take the form of five-minute 
readings. In conformity with the thesis 
that the Fundamentals course should be 
as practical as possible, this final reading 
might be a manuscript speech. As has 
been pointed out in other writings, more 
present-day speakers read from manu- 
script than is commonly thought.* Al- 
though it is probably more desirable for 
students to write their own speeches, 
there should be no objection to the use 
of non-original. material if it is suitable 
in style and content. Students should 
be warned that manuscript speaking 
is not declaiming, and should be re- 
quired to speak directly, in the com- 
municative mode. In order to empha- 
size the importance of this assignment, 
each day’s activities should be carefully 


planned. A student chairman for each 


period should be selected and briefed 
on his responsibilities. He should ob- 
tain the names of the students assigned 
to his group and their topics so that a 
program may be mimeographed. To 


secure maximum participations per pe-: 


riod, written critiques may be substituted 
for the customary oral commentaries. 
A mimeographed check list or criticism 
sheet will increase the number of obser- 
vations the instructor can record for 
each student. 


(6) In the large class a cycle of five- 
minute readings may take up five pe- 
riods or more. Such a span of passive 
listening would be detrimental to class 
morale. Therefore break the readings 
with a period devoted to pantomimes 
and with one involving impromptu 
speaking. As is well known, panto- 
mimes are an excellent method of in- 
spiriting bodily release. Each should 
strive for originality and should last 


6 Clair R. Henderlider and Eugene E. White, 
“A New Emphasis in Teaching Public Speak- 
ing,” The Speech Teacher, 1 (November, 1952). 


between thirty seconds and a minute. 
One time-conserving method of han- 
dling the impromptu speeches is to di- 
vide the assembly line, moving each 
half to a position along the opposite 
walls facing each other. Give the first 
person at the end of one line a subject 
and allow him a maximum of ten sec- 
onds to begin talking on his topic. 
When he concludes in not more than 
one minute, he has ten seconds to think 
of a topic for the first person in the op- 
posite line. Follow the procedure until 
each student has spoken. Because of 
the game aspect and because of the 
disposition of the class along the walls, 
this situation is not as challenging as a 
typical public speaking assignment. 
Students almost always secure a success- 
ful experience and are getting practice 
in thinking on their feet before an au- 
dience. 

Group Discussion: Perhaps the next 
thirty per cent of the semester can be 
devoted to panel discussions. Since dis- 
cussion is basically conversation, the stu- 
dent is engaging in a familiar form of 
speech activity. If, by this time, he is 
still reluctant to look at an audience, 
he can talk directly to the other mem- 
bers of the panel. He is, however, for- 
mulating ideas in the presence of an 
audience; he is experiencing a gentle in- 
troduction to speaking extemporaneous- 
ly. Following successful experiences in 
reading aloud and in group discussion, 
he will be better prepared to stand 
alone in front of the room and to speak 
extempore in the form of public address. 


Since there is no way to apply the as- 
sembly line technique to group discus- 
sion, let us pass over this section of the 
course with only a few observations. 
(1) Each student should engage in two 
panel discussions. (2) Before students 
can participate in panels effectively the 
instructor must present certain essential 
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information. (Probably this lecture 
should immediately precede the final 
oral reading round. If at that time the 
class is divided into panels, the groups 
may set to work immediately outside 
class gathering materials and organizing 
the discussion.) The lecture should in- 
clude a brief discussion of the following: 
definition and purpose of group discus- 
sion, selecting and phrasing the topic, 
finding materials, organizing the dis- 
cussion, qualities and techniques of 
panel leadership, duties of panel mem- 
bers, and types and forms of group dis- 
cussion. 

(3) After the oral readings are con- 
cluded, a class period should be set aside 
for the instructor to meet with the indi- 
vidual panels. At this time he can an- 
swer questions and ensure that chair- 
men have been appointed by the panels, 
that appropriate subjects are chosen, and 
that a suitable discussion organization 
has been planned. 

(4) If time permits, suitable models 
Should be provided before the first 
round of panels: mimeographed copies 
of effective panels might be distributed; 
a radio or televison discussion might be 


tape recorded and played in class; mem-. 


bers of an advanced course in group 
discussion might present a demonstra- 
tion; each student could be required to 
attend a group discussion program in 
the community and to bring a brief 
analysis to class. 


(5) Each panel in the first round 
should be recorded. Students should be 
required to listen outside of class to a 
play-back of their panels and to write a 
brief estimation of the group’s strengths 
and weaknesses. 


(6) The membership of the various 
groups should remain the same for the 
second round of panels, but the chair- 
manship and the topics should be 
changed. A cycle of brief impromptu 


talks might separate the two panel 
rounds, or the second might begin im- 
mediately upon completion of the first. 


Public Speaking: After passing 
through successful experiences in oral 
reading and panel discussion, the stu- 
dent is ready for extempore speaking. 
The next forty-five per cent of the se- 
mester (the final exam period usually oc- 
cupies about five per cent of the term) 
may be devoted to the teaching of pub- 
lic address. 


(1) First might come three rounds of 
speeches about three minutes in dura- 
tion. The initial talk could describe a 
personal experience’ or could be a 
“speech of strong convictions.”* Like 
everyone else, the student usually enjoys 
talking about a mnon-embarrassing ex- 
perience, and therefore displays a nat- 
ural enthusiasm and a desire to com- 
municate. He knows more about the 
subject than anyone else, so he is an au- 
thority. By reliving in front of the 
class a previous experience he is learning 
by gentle methods how to think on his 
feet. Such a talk usually follows a nat- 
ural chronology of events; thus the stu- 
dent has little fear of forgetting and is 
learning to handle the temporal se- 
quence plan of organization. When us- 
ing the “speech of strong convictions” 
as the first assignment, urge the students 
to select subjects on which they have in- 
tense feelings—something which arouses 


7Sample non-embarrassing topics which do 
not require the students to reveal “too much” 
about themselves might be: “An air-boat ride 
in the Everglades,” “A visit to the Philadelphia 
Eagles training camp,” or “I caddied for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.” 

8The primary purpose of the “speech of 
strong convictions” is to offer the students a 
means of securing better vocal and bodily re- 
lease. It is not designed to be a means of 
teaching techniques of persuasion. This writer 
agrees with William N. Brigance that the ability 
to speak persuasively is dependent upon the 
fundamental skill: to speak clearly and interest- 
ingly. Speech, Its Techniques and Disciplines in 
a Free Society (New York, 1952), p. 36. 
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their indignation or their anger. Stimu- 
late them to give vent to their feelings, 
to make a genuine attempt to “let 
themselves go,” and to exhort their 
classmates to “do something about it.” 


The second round of short speeches 
may be the demonstration of a visual aid 
using a modified version of the process- 
inquiry techniques.® One of the main 
purposes of this assignment is to stim- 
ulate close speaker-audience rapport by 
permitting students to ask questions of 
the speaker during the talk. The stand- 
ard practice of, holding a brief question 
and answer period after the speech fails 
to aid the speaker in the presentation of 
the talk. Permit the pupil to sketch on 
the blackboard or have him bring to class 
some object, diagram, chart, machine, 
apparatus, animal, or map. The speech 
should answer pertinent questions con- 
cerning the visual aid: What is it? How 
is it made? What is its function? How 
does it operate? Although it would be 
more desirable if everyone could have 
permission to question each speaker, 
such a procedure consumes more time 
than can be spared in the over-crowded 
class. Therefore appoint rotating pan- 
els of questioners. The membership 
of each panel could consist of three 
students and could be changed after 
every third speech. To save time use 
the assembly line as a basis for rotating 
panel members. For speakers number 
one, two, and three let students with 
numbers ten, eleven, and twelve serve 
on the panel; for the next three speak- 


®Laura Crowell, “The Process-Inquiry 
Speech,” The Speech Teacher, 1 (September, 
1952). The method proposed by Miss Crowell 
is to permit any student to question the speak- 
er. As Miss Crowell states, “Even though each 
speaker plans only a five minute explanation of 
his process, the questions and answers will 
entend this procedure to fifteen or twenty 
minutes.” The time-consuming nature of the 
process-inquiry method requires that some 
modifications be made in order to permit its 
use in the over-crowded Fundamentals class. 


ers the panel would consist of numbers 
thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen, and 
so on. 

The third assignment can be a “news- 
paper heading speech.” In this talk the 
student reads to the class a controversial 
heading;'® he then states his agreement 
or disagreement with the point of view 
expressed, gives several reasons with sup- 
porting evidence, and reaffirms his posi- 
tion. The student is thus teaching him- 
self how to state the point of his speech, 
organize his thinking into a few main 
heads, group supporting materials under 
the primary topics, and how to summar- 
ize. A simple type of outline should 
be required for this and succeeding 
speeches. 

(2) After delivering these three 
speeches, the students are probably 
better prepared to understand a con- 
centrated lecture on speech preparation 
and delivery. (Should the class be so 
large that no time is available for such 
a lecture, give a test covering the pre- 
viously assigned sections in the text and 
the material covered in commentaries.) 
Perhaps a period should suffice to ex- 
plain superficially at least the basic prin- 
ciples of selecting a subject, analyzing 
the audience and the occasion, gather- 
ing materials, organizing the Body, us- 
ing major types of supporting materials, 
developing the Introduction and Con- 
clusion, and delivering the speech. 

(3) Following the lecture, students 
should be exposed to examples of effec- 
tive contemporary address: assign pupils 
to read selected speeches; require them 
to attend one or more speeches off the 
campus, and to turn in brief reports 
concerning the speaker’s appearance, 
delivery, organization, and adaptation 


10 Suitable newspaper headings might be 
“Dewey Urges City Manager System for New 
York City,” “TV Held Not the Cause of Child 
Mental Ills,” “Eisenhower Refuses Clemency 
for A-Spies.” 
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to the audience and the occasion. If 
time permits, invite a skilled speaker 
from the community to talk to the 
class on some phase of speech making, 
ask several students from advanced 
courses to give short talks, or play re- 
cordings of effectual speeches. 

(4) The remainder of the course work 
may be devoted to the presentation of 
four speeches. In a three-to-four minute 
actuating talk, students could attempt to 
“sell” their classmates on enrolling for 
a particular course the following se- 
mester. The speaker should tell the class 
what course he is recommending, give 
several reasons with accompanying evi- 
dence why it would be beneficial to 
them, and conclude with a request for 
action. 

For the next assignment each student 
could bring to class an example of good 
or bad advertising taken from some pub- 
lication. In a three-to-four minute anal- 
ysis, he could answer the following five 
questions: 


Does the advertisement capture atten- 
tion? If so, how? 


Does it create a feeling of need? If 
so, how? 

Does it offer satisfaction of the need? 
If so, how? 

Does it personalize the message? If 
so, how? 

Does it attempt to impel action? If 
so, how? 
The writer has found this to be an easv 
way of teaching the principles of per- 
suasion as contained in Monroe's Mo- 
tivated Sequence:*! attention step, need 
step, satisfaction step, visualization step, 
and action step. 

Following the advertisement speech 
could come a cycle of five-minute 
speeches to convince or to stimulate. If 


11 Alan H. Monroe, Principles and Types of 
Speech (New York, 1949). In 1929 Scribners 
published a little book Persuasive Speaking by 
Jack McGee which offered similar steps in the 
motivating process: attention, problem, solution, 
visualization, and action appeal. 


possible, these speeches should be given 
in a location different from the regular 
classroom. To simulate as closely as 
possible a true-to-life situation use the 
school’s little theatre, or better yet, some 
place away from the campus. Invite the 
students to bring their friends and rela- 
tives, and encourage pupils in other sec- 
tions of Fundamentals to attend by of- 
fering extra credit. A program for each 
day’s activities could be mimeographed 
with the name of the presiding student, 
and the names of the speakers and their 
topics. Students should be impressed 
that this is the most important single 
assignment of the semester, and that 
they will be expected to demonstrate 
to the best of their abilities their skill 
in speech preparation and delivery. At 
the completion of this round the class 
should vote for the three best speakers. 


The final speech of the semester 
should be a relaxing, enjoyable assign- 
ment. The two or three minute humor- 
ous, after-dinner speech is almost always 
successful when held in conjunction with 
a meal in the school cafeteria or at some 
eating establishment off the campus. If 
the class is too large for everyone to 
speak for several minutes at this one 
meeting, short “toasts’’ of a minute or 
so mav be substituted. Reduce to a 
minimum the academic atmosphere by 
appointing a student master of cere- 
monies, by offering no critiques, and by 
staying in the background. Inexpensive 
prizes, such as certificates or pencils, 
could be awarded to the three students 
previously chosen as the best speakers in 
the class. 


The methodology proposed in this es- 
say is not offered as an advance in peda- 
gogy or as an ideal form of education. 
My purpose has been to suggest certain 
techniques for the teaching of the over- 
crowded basic skills type of Funda- 
mentals course. 
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ATTITUDES ARE CONTAGIOUS 
Laura Crowell 


HOSE of us who teach speech have 

a unique opportunity to make a 
significant contribution to our students’ 
welfare. They reveal themselves so fully 
to us in our work: the nature of their 
interests, the depth and power of their 
thinking, the character of their atti- 
tudes toward others and _ themselves. 
None of these things can be successfully 
hidden from us. And, knowing them, 
we have the widest opportunity to bring 
to bear all our understanding and skill 
to invite these students into their best 
selves. 

In this close relationship of the class- 
room the attitudes of the teacher be- 
come peculiarly important; in fact, they 
become extremely contagious. Students 
catch from the classroom atmosphere at- 
titudes toward learning, toward responsi- 
bility, toward public issues, and toward 
people. And there is no denying that 
the teacher largely determines this at- 
mosphere, It then behooves us to pos- 
sess attitudes worthy of being contagious. 

As for me, I feel that there are at least 


five attitudes which should be so strongly 


manifested by the teacher that the stu- 
dents cannot fail to catch them: (1) en- 
thusiasm for learning; (2) high stan- 
dards for achievement; (3) considered 
judgment; (4) respect for others as in- 
dividuals; and (5) respect for self. 


Enthusiasm for learning 

Our students have the right to work 
with a teacher who finds his subject 
endlessly interesting, seeing its applica- 
tion to vivid daily events; a teacher who 


Miss Crowell (Ph.D., lowa, 1948) is Assistant 
Professor of Speech at the University of Wash- 


ington. 


perceives and respects its relation to 
other interesting fields of knowledge. 
They further have the right to work 
with a teacher who sees each term of 
school as a joint pupil-teacher excursion 
into learning, an event of interest and 
importance. 

When learning has been done with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of students and 
teacher, it is more likely to last. One of 
the best college classes 1 ever had in 
group discussion carried over its one-for- 
all classroom atmosphere in a very tan- 
gible way. Faced with an oral group dis- 
cussion of “outside reading” materials as 
the final examination in the course, the 
members of the class converged upon the 
reserve desk of the library. There were 
not enough books to go around, as one 
might expect. To the amazement of the 
librarians who told me the story later, 
the students caucused in the hall out- 
side, agreed upon one person who would 
withdraw all the materials and bring 
them to a lounge that would be open to 
all on Saturday (when the library was 
closed). Thus the class saw to it that 
everyone had an opportunity to review 
and prepare himself for the common 
effort on examination day. This class 
had learned a lesson of enthusiastic co- 
operation from the attitudes developed 
and maintained in the classroom, a les- 
son that they put into practice at a time 
important to each of them individually. 


High standards for achievement 

Our students have the right to work 
with a teacher who shows a “mighty 
impatience with shoddy work.” In giv- 
ing examples relative to the topic under 
consideration, the teacher can exhibit 
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his distaste for work of poor standard 
and his commendation of good, solid 
work. I can remember the pride I felt 
in our profession when in the program 
at a banquet of speech students and fac- 
ulty I heard a debater say of his teacher: 
When you go into our director’s office for a 
conference on your work, you may not have all 
your ideas in order, or all your thoughts may 
not hang together, but when you come out, you 
have something. Whatever it has taken of you 
and the director, when you come out of that 
office, you have something, because nothing 
shoddy comes out of that office. 


In his own preparation for the work 
of the class the teacher can show his con- 
stant adherence to high standards. And 
a thousand miles from the debater and 
a decade later I was proud to hear an- 
other student say of his teacher: 

I've been so busy I know I haven't done my 
best in his class. And I'm ashamed not to when 
he works so hard for us. 

But, furthermore, the teacher can 
demonstrate repeatedly to the class that 
there are different worthy achievements 
and that all forms combine for the com- 
mon good, an understanding of human 
relationships which students may well 
gain in the classroom. 


Considered judgment 

Our students have the right to work 
with a teacher who carefully avoids 
snap-judgments, and avoids even the ap- 
pearance of arbitrary or emotional de- 
cisions. The teacher should let his stu- 
dents constantly observe the method 
of withholding judgment until suitable 
investigation has revealed the true bases 
for thinking out the problem. 

I remember so well how ready I was 
to criticize the work of one boy among 
the others at the board until I saw his 
face growing almost green and let him 
leave the room until he felt better. La- 
ter his friends told me that the summer 
drouth had reduced his family to a 
week-long diet of nothing but turnips. It 


has been easier since that time to with- 
hold judgment, since, after all, it may 
be turnips! 

Sometimes this rational method of 
withholding judgment simply means that 
the teacher listens further until the stu- 
dent’s thinking comes more clearly into 
view. I think of the high school boy 
who gave the familiar reason for not pre- 
paring a speech: he had nothing to 
speak about. In our customary way | 
told him just to speak on something 
he really liked. But with all his success 
on the farm with registered cattle and 
complex machinery, what could he say 
confidently before these smooth-haired 
girls and “town” boys? 


One day another student’s speech drew 
a comparison of something (a some- 
thing which I have completely forgot- 
ten) with the piston action of a car, and 
I commented to the class on my ignor- 
ance of motors. And Joe dropped behind 
the others when the bell rang and told 
me that he understood the piston action 
in his farm tractor and would explain 
it to me and the class if I thought that 
would be OK. 


Later, when his turn to speak came, 
he went to the board, drew a simple 
diagram, pointed out the action and an- 
swered questions from the class and me. 
No one noticed that he led us in talking 
about motors all the rest of the period. 


Then I realized that it hadn’t been 
enough for him that fe was interested 
in the subject of his speech; he had need- 
ed to know further that his thoughts on 
the subject were desired by the group. 
I was so glad that I had not pushed him 
to a speech before I realized how shal- 
low my understanding of his need had 
been. If the students can catch the 
habit of delayed judgment from us, they 
will have learned a lesson of great per- 
sonal value. 
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Respect for other individuals 

Our students have the right to work 
with a teacher who demonstrates unflag- 
gingly his respect for each member of 
the class. The teacher should show 
utter fairness of treatment and, further, 
that attitude of sponsoring acceptance 
under which minds and _ personalities 
grow. To live in such a fostering atmos- 
phere is a good experience indeed for 
the students. 


Sometimes a teacher makes it difficult 
for himself to establish that attitude of 
mutual confidence through unintended 
partiality early in the course. I think 
again of the first meeting of an advanced 
speech class in a teachers’ college. The 
class cards had let me know that the 
majority of students would be new to 
me but that a half dozen had attended 
earlier courses of mine. At this first 
meeting the familiar ones came in, call- 
ing greetings and messages with friendly 
gaiety. And I, rather pleased, I think, 
to have my new students see this demon- 
stration of good will, replied with equal 
warmth. I did not feel the withdrawal 
of the others that day; soon, however, I 
felt it severely. And not until two weeks 
later had I gained the confidence of the 
whole class. Responding to the few, I 
had not shown respect to the newcomers. 


Any appearance of slight to an indi- 
vidual by the teacher can be deeply re- 
sented by the students. Let me tell you 
of such a happening on a warm spring 
Saturday in the Midwest. Fifty teachers 
—men and women from 17 to 65 years 
of age—had come from their week's 
work in the country schools thereabout 


to spend three Saturday hours in a 
course to renew their certificates. They 
were endeavoring to improve their pub- 
lic speaking abilities. It was early in the 
course and stress had been laid on the 
part played by posture in demonstrat- 


ing the speaker’s attitudes toward him- 
self and his audience. 

Then one young teacher, bluff and 
swaggering in self-consciousness, 
hurried through remarks which lacked 
both consequence and conviction. Gone 
was the purposefulness, swept away were 
the results of my careful preparation. So, 
as after each of the other speeches, I 
walked to the front of the room with the 
intention of suggesting again (among 
other things) that more effective pos- 
ture would have helped, and saying, with 
just a suggestion of her swagger, that 
when a speaker walks thus he does not 
set the best framework for his speech. 

Instantly the class froze against me. 
Doubtless they all saw themselves lam- 
pooned by my suggestion of a swagger, 
and they sagged in to protect one of their 
own against the common attacker. Noth- 
ing was accomplished, despite all-out 
effort: on my part to revive and rebuild 
class purpose—not that day nor at the 
next meeting two weeks later. Only at 
the following meeting, a full month 
later, did the icy reserve of the class 
crack and then disappear, and only 
then was full power recovered. 

Such an experience warns the teacher 
that he must be so sensitive to the stu- 
dents’ frame of thinking—he must suit 
his actions to the degree of rapport so 
far established—that nothing he does 
can be construed as slighting in any way. 

Furthermore, the teacher can demon- 
strate repeatedly to the class the value 
that adheres in individual differences 
when used for the common good. And 
the contagion of this attitude would be 
no mean contribution to society at large. 


Respect for self 

Our students have the right to work 
with a teacher who has a healthy respect 
for his own training, experience, and 
standards, of course tempered by open- 
mindedness and humility. They need to 
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recognize the inner strength and force 
of the man who is their teacher. They 
have a right to a teacher whose poise 
covers the exigencies of the day; they 
need this assurance as the condition of 
their full yielding to the class atmos- 
phere. 

I faced an interesting problem in a 
small, congenial university class who 
felt that the midquarter test had been 
too long. When I entered the classroom 
the day after the test, the students told 
me that they didn’t feel that the test was 
fair, that I had taught them all the quar- 
ter how to think and now I hadn't given 
them time to do so. The customary 
answers—that such a test helps to judge 
the precision with which a person can 
order his thoughts, that a test should 
stretch the abilities of the students— 
were too reasonable to be accepted at 
this point. So I heard out their com- 
plaints without answer or justification, 
attempting to keep from feeling hurt or 
attacked. Then one student turned to 
the others and said, “Say, I don’t think 
we're being quite fair to Miss Crowell. 
If she hadn’t thought that test was right 
for us, she wouldn’t have given it to us.” 

That doubled the problem: I had to 
accept enough of his proffered help to 
give him due respect for his understand- 
ing, yet keep the class from feeling that 
he was turning on them; and, above all, 
I had to so conduct myself that the 


class and I could work together in the 
days following without self-consciousness. 


So I muddled through (successfully, 
it turned out) by saying quietly that I 
certainly had made the test for their 
best interests, but that until a teacher 
had actually given a test she couldn’t tell 
for sure how long it would take to write 
it. And that seemed to close the matter, 
for the class turned as a unit to do the 
work of the day. They had told me with 
their confidence and their confidence 
remained after we had disposed of the 
matter, all of which was of far more 
importance than the actual results of the 
test. 


It is for the class even more than for 
himself that the teacher strives to ex- 
hibit self-assurance. The students need 
to watch a trained, competent, sensitive 
person meet the needs of, the hour with 
appropriate self-respect. 


Our classes may be learning to analyze 
the speeches of Eisenhower, or to com- 
municate more directly with an audience, 
or to read a piece of literature aloud 
more effectively; in addition, they are 
catching attitudes from us and the bet- 
ter the rapport we have established, the 
more attitudes they are likely to catch. 
Hence, we must try alertly from day to 
day to possess these worthy attitudes 
more fully and to demonstrate them 
more consistently. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mardel Ogilvie, John J. Pruis, and Elise Hahn 


TYHE members of the Speech Associ- 
ic of America’s Committee on 
Problems in the Elementary School 
agreed that their project for 1953 would 
be the compilation of selected recent 
bibliography for the teaching of speech 
in the elementary school. The bibliog- 
raphy includes the various areas of 
speech usually taught in the grades. In 
the realm of interpretation and dra- 
matics, it consists of creative dra- 
matics, puppetry, oral reading, and 
choral speaking. In the area of public 
address, it includes conversation, listen- 
ing, giving talks, and discussion. Lastly, 
a member of the committee has _pre- 
pared a list of books and articles on 
speech correction which various authors 
wrote particularly for the classroom 
teacher. The viewpoint and content of 
the material on speech correction is 
different from that written for the 
specialist. 

Because of the importance being at- 
tached to the language arts program 
and because of the emphasis now being 
placed on oral communication in the 
elementary school, the committee feels 


Miss Ogilvie (Ph.D., Columbia, 1942) is an As- 
sistant Professor of Speech at Queens College. 
Mr. Pruis (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1951) is an 
Assistant Professor of Speech at Southern Il- 
linois University. Mrs. Hahn (Ph.D., North- 
western, 1947) is an Assistant Professor of 
Speech at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. The bibliography on Conversation 
and Listening was prepared by Mr. Pruis. The 
one on Discussion was prepared by Mrs. Hahn. 
Miss Ogilvie, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Problems in the Elementary School, 
was assisted in the preparation of the report 
by the additional members of the committee, 
C. Agnes Rigney, Geraldine Garrison, Adah 
Miner, and Jean Erwin. 


the project to be worthwhile and timely. 
Almost all elementary teachers plan 
with their children experiences which 
stimulate speaking. As a result of the 
growing number of speech activities in 
their classrooms, elementary school 
teachers are asking for material about 
the teaching of speech. The committee 
hopes that the various bibliographies 
will in some measure answer this need. 
They will appear in the present and 
forthcoming issues of The Speech 
Teacher. 


CONVERSATION AND LISTENING 


All day long children in all grades in 
the elementary school talk and listen. 
As one five-year-old kindergartner brings 
in her new angora muff to show her 
classmates, she tells them where she 
bought it and they listen. In the fourth 
grade, a nine-year-old boy explains how 
to build a bird house, His classmates 
listen that they may build one them- 
selves. Members of the seventh grade 
talk about what they learned from a 
trip to the reservoir. These illustrations 
are typical of how children talk and 
listen in the elementary school. The 
following bibliography will help the 
elementary school teacher encourage 
and motivate conversation and accurate 
listening. 


CONVERSATION 


Andersen, I. E., ‘““A Conversation Club,” 
Grade Teacher, 58 (April 1941), p. 58. 
Describes in detail the formation of an extra- 
curricular conversation club in one element- 
ary school. 
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Bowden, Florence, “Conversation and 

Discussion in the Elementary School,” 
Elementary English, 24 (May 1947), 
Pp. 293-302. 
Gives background concerning importance of 
conversation and discussion in elementary 
school. Includes suggestions for teaching 
each of these skills. 

Briggs, Thomas H., “Conversation,” 


Educational Forum, 17 (January 
1953), Pp- 183-94- 

Gives a very readable philosophical treat- 
ment of the general subject of conversation. 


Dawson, M. A., Teaching Language in 
the Grades, Yonkers, New York, 
World Book Co., 1951, pp. 160-61. 
Discusses how to encourage good conver- 
sation. 


Fginton, D. P., “Conversation: Queen 

of Speech Arts,” Journal of Education, 
27 (May 1944), pp. 163-64. 
Expresses the belief that effective conver- 
sational abilities are of prime importance. 
Provides ten rules for the “friendly art of 
good talk.” 


Hahn, Elise, “An analysis of the content 
and form of the speech of first grade 
children,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 34 (October 1948), pp. 361-66. 
Analyzes the conversational speaking of 116 
children as to length of response, sentence 
structure, and topics selected. 


Hahn, Elise, “An analysis of the delivery 

of the speech of first grade children,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 35 (Oc- 
tober 1949), pp. 338-43. 
Analyzes the conversational speaking of 116 
children as to rate of speaking, phrasing, 
pitch changes, loudness, vocal faults, physical 
activity, and articulation. 


Hatfield, W. W., An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English. Report of the 
Curriculum Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, New York, D. Appleton Century, 
1935, PP- 159-63. 

Discusses how to teach conversation. 


Hawthorne, A., “First Steps to Easy 
Conversation,” American Childhood, 
27 (October 1941), pp. 19-20. 


Suggests that conversation be taught within 
the framework of a game. Contains some 
good ideas but not carefully organized, 
resulting in some confusion. 


Henry, Nelson, ed. Teaching Language 
in the Elementary School. Forty-third 
yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. 
77°79- 

Presents objectives for good conversation in 
the grades as recorded by Goodrich, Mc- 
Broom, Hatfield, and Borchers. 


Herrick, A. E., “When Children Write,” 

Childhood Education, 19 (February 
1943), pp. 256-61. 
Proposes the idea that class conversations 
will serve to “free” the child and make 
creative effort, especially writing, possible 
for all children, 


Jones, E., “Children Should Learn to 
Talk!” Instructor, 56 (September 
1947), pp. 22ff. 

Suggests that daily conversation periods 
furnish the foundation for story telling, 
dramatizations, and creative writing. 


Niles, D., “Conversation and _ Discus- 
sion,’ Language Arts in the Elemen- 
tary School. Twentieth Yearbook of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1941, 
pp. 287-96. 

Explains how to teach conversation. In- 
cludes topics children discuss. 


Rasmussen, Carrie, Speech Methods in 
the Elementary School, New York, 
Ronald Press, 1949, chapter 8. 
Describes conversation briefly. Indicates its 
importance to the child and provides a few 
suggestions for teaching it. 


Strickland, Ruth, The Language Arts in 
the Elementary School, Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1951. 

Contains many excellent suggestions for en- 
couraging and teaching conversation. 


LISTENING 
Anderson, Harold A., “Needed Research 
in Listening,” Elementary English, 29 
(April 1952), pp. 215-24. 
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Presents seven vital questions concerning 
listening which indicate areas for research. , 
Bibliography of 52 research studies in 
listening appended. 


Harold A., “Teaching the 

Art of Listening,” School Review, 
(February 1949), pp. 63-67. 

Cites the need for a systematic approach to 

the study of listening. Suggests that this 

might be one of the school’s most important 

jobs. 


Beery, Althea, “Experiences in Listen- 

ing,” Elementary English, 28 (March 
1951), Pp- 130-32. 
Suggests self-analysis by teachers of listen- 
ing experiences and refocusing of the prob- 
lem of listening as a means to the more ef- 
fective meeting of minds. 


Beery, Althea, “Listening Activities in 
the Elementary School,” Elementary 
English wie iew, 23 (February 1946), 
69-74 
<td ways of improving pupils’ listen- 
ing habits and provides specific examples of 
listening activities. Brief bibliography ap- 
pended. 


Brown, Don, “And Having Ears, They 
Hear Not,” National Education As- 
sociation Journal, 39 (November 
1950), pp. 586-87. 

Defines auding as “listening to, recognizing, 
and interpreting spoken symbols.” Describes 
two devices for measuring auding growth 
and some techniques for training in auding. 


Caffrey, J., “Introduction to the Auding 
Concept,” Education, 70 (December 
1949)» 234°39- 

Parallels the auding concept with reading in 
order to clarify its meaning. Well written. 
Clear statement. 


Words With 
Colorado, 1950. 
Treats listening, in Chapter 3, as an es- 
sential part of the oral communication 
process. Provides suggestions for teaching 
listening and speaking which are applicable 
to intermediate and upper grades. 


Deutschman, Ben, “Are Your Children 
Good Listeners?” Jnstructor, 62 (Janu- 
ary 1953), P- 34- 

Suggests that “auditory participation,” rather 
than mere casual listening, is necessary in 


Denver Public Schools, 
Wings, Denver, 


order to create the will to learn. Provides 
tips for using five specific records in the 
classroom. 


Finch, Mildred M., “Just Listen!” Clear- 
inghouse, 20 (May 1946), PP. 534-36. 
Suggests in general terms that listening is 
the neglected phase of communication. 


Jacobs, Muriel, “Are you Listening?” 
Elementary English, 27 (January 
1950), pp. 19-22. 
Gives plan for improving listening standards 
of eighth grade group through use of radio. 


Korey, Ruth Anne, “Teaching Children 
to Listen,” Instructor, 58 (October 
1949), p- 
Discusses the importance of listening and 
gives several listening activities usable at 
primary, intermediate, and upper-grade 
levels. Also suggests discussion topics and 
special projects related to listening habits 
and skills. 


Leeds, Martha, “Rumor Clinic,” Edu- 
cational Screen, 29 (May 1950), p. 199. 
Discusses a method of teaching children to 
listen more intelligently and objectively 
through use of a three-frame filmstrip and 
reports of what was seen. 


Murphy, George, “We also Learn by 
Listening,” Elementary English, 26 
(March 1949), pp. 127-28. 
Emphasizes the need for teaching children to 
listen purposefully, accurately, critically and 
responsively. 


Sondel, B., “Everybody’s Listening!” Na- 
tional Parent ‘Teacher, 45 (january 
1951), Pp. 14-16. 
Provides interesting background material on 
some of the implications of general semantics 
principles as they may apply to the task of 
improving one’s listening habits. 


Treanor, John H., “Listen before Writ- 
ing,” Elementary English, 30 (April 
1953), PP- 207-209. 
Suggests training in listening as an aid to the 
study and practice of written composition. 


Wagner, Guy and Waldemar Gjerde, 
“Listening, too, is Important,” Mid- 
land Schools, 66 (March 1952), pp. 
18-19 ff. 
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Presents the idea that good listening makes 
for better living and better learning. De- 
scribes listening skills, rules for listening, 
and mechanical devices which can be used 
in teaching listening. 


Wiksell, Wesley, “The Problem of 

Listening,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 32 (December 1946), pp. 505- 
508. 
Provides a general analysis of the problem of 
listening. The few suggestions for teaching 
listening are not directly applicable to the 
elementary school classroom. 


Wilt, Miriam E., “A Study of Teacher 
Awareness of Listening as a Factor in 
Elementary Education,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 43 (April 1950) 
pp. 626-36. 
Presents extensive data on the kinds and 
amount of pupil listening expected of the 
elementary school child and the extent of 
the teacher’s awareness of how much listen- 
ing is expected. 


Wilt, Miriam E., “Teaching of Listen- 
ing—and Why,” Educational Screen, 
31 (April 1952), pp. 144-46ff. 

Provides several specific listening activities 
for both primary and intermediate grade 
levels. 


Wilt, Miriam E., “What is the Listen- 

ing Ratio in your Classroom?” Ele- 
mentary English, 26 (May 1949), pp. 
259-64. 
Urges teachers to listen more and also to 
evaluate the classroom listening as an im- 
portant part of the complete educational 
program. Offers some specific suggestions for 
raising the “listening quotient.” 


Rasmussen, Carrie, Speech Methods in 
the Elementary School, New York, 
Ronald Press, 1949. 

Discusses “How do we Listen?” and “Kinds 
of Listening” in a short chapter (6). 


Sterner, Alice, K. M. Saunders, and 

M. A. Kaplan, Skill in Listening, 
Chicago, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 1944. 
Discusses the listening process and provides 
some suggestions for instruction in listen- 
ing. Considers, further, the nature and use 
of the radio as a focal point in the study of 
listening. Written largely for the high school 
and college teacher. 


Strickland, Ruth, The Language Arts tn 
the Elementary School, Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1951. 

Contains many excellent suggestions con- 
cerning listening throughout much of the 
book. 


DISCUSSION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Although discussion is a vital and 
extensive part of each day’s elementary 
classroom activities, there is little writ- 
ing on the subject and rarer research. 
The teacher who wishes to prepare her- 
self will find ideas which she can adapt 
in the recent college texts on discussion. 

When discussion presented in 
Language Arts texts, the terms are apt 
to be general and the treatment brief, 
advocating it as valuable and relating it 
often to conversation. Often these words 
are confused and need differentiation. 

Here is a speech activity well defined 
at college level, but which sorely needs 
defining; explaining, and evaluating for 
the benefit of the elementary classroom 
teacher. 


Baker, Harold V., Children’s Contribu- 
tions in Elementary School General 
Discussion. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1942. A research 
study. 

Baxter, Bernice. “Democratic Practices 
in the Language Arts,”” Elementary 
English (March 1943), pp. 108-11. 


Beery, Althea. “Oral Language and In- 
ter-Group Harmony,” Elementary 
English (March 1948), pp. 161-73. 


Bowden, Florence. ‘Conversation and 
Discussion in the Elementary School,” 
Elementary English (May 1947), pp. 
293-302. 


Dawson, Mildred A. Teaching Language 
in the Grades. New York: World 
Book Company, 1951, pp.. 161-62, 
171. 

Jenkins, Frances. Language Develop- 
ment in the Elementary Grades. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1941, 
PP: 14-15, 79-83. 
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Lieberman, Myron. “Cultivating the 
Scientific Method in Group Discus- 
sion,” Elementary English (April 
1952), pp. 211-15. 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, An Experience Curriculum in 
English. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts Inc., 1935, pp. 144-47, 


170-73. 


National Elementary Principal, Twen- 
tieth Yearbook: Language Arts in the 
Elementary School, 1941, pp. 278-86, 
287-95. 


National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II, Forty-Third Yearbook: 
Teaching Language in the Elementary 
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School. Chicago: University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1944, pp. 64-65, 79-81, 199- 
200. 


Rasmussen, Carrie. Speech Methods in 
the Elementary School. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1949, pp. 127- 


31. 


Sherwood, Gladys F. “Guides to Dis- 
cussion in the Middle Years,” Ele- 
mentary English (April 1952), pp. 
206-10. 


Tidyman, W .F., and Marguerite Butter- 
field. Teaching the Language Arts. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, 1951, pp. 135-40. 
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ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS 
FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


Marilyn Myers and Lionel Crocker 


M* Y speech teachers are required 


to suggest and word topics for 
discussion. The task is not always easy, 
and more time and reflection are re- 
quired than teachers have at their dis- 
posal. Likewise, topics need to be sup- 
plied from many areas of contemporary 
life and thought. Moreover, lists of sub- 
jects given in textbooks soon become 
outdated. Because The Speech Teacher 
has been created to be of all practical 
help possible, it is hoped that the follow- 
ing One Hundred topics will be of use 
to teachers of public speaking, discus- 
sion, and debate. 


QUESTIONS FOR PuBLICc Discussion 


I. Government and Politics 


1. How effective/destructive is McCarthyism? 
What was McCarthy’s purpose in the 
beginning? Has he followed this? Has 
he gone too far? Is he helping or 
hurting America? 

2. Does/should the U. S. Senate have the 

right -to investigate people? 
What is the jurisdiction of the U. S. 
Senate? Should American citizens have 
to testify before it? Should this be 
left to the courts? Is this a violation of 
American freedom? 

3. Is the Taft-Hartley Law really bad? 
Should labor be allowed to strike when- 
ever it wishes? Has this Bill brought 
labor and management closer together? 
Should the Federal Government have 
some control over the industry of the 


Miss Myers is a Junior at Stanford University 
and is preparing to study law. Mr. Crocker 
(Ph.D., Michigan, 1933) is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at Denison University. Miss 
Myers prepared this list of topics in a class in 
Discussion during the summer session of 1953 
at Stanford University where Professor Crocker 
was a visiting professor. 
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country? What do labor and manage- 
ment think about this Law? 
Should the United States revise its pres- 
ent immigration law (McCarran Act)? 
What’s wrong with the McCarran Act? 
Is it really unfair? What are its pur- 
poses? Has it accomplished these? What 
revisions could be made? 
How effective and just is our court sys- 
tem? 
Are all citizens equal before the law? 
Do large companies “corner” the best 
attorneys? Is our system outmoded? 
Are the judges over-worked? 
Why don’t more people vote? 
How does this compare with other 
countries? How many people vote in 
the national elections? Are half of our 
citizens just not interested? Is repre- 
senative democracy outdated? 
How can we best combat Communism 
in the U. S.? 
Should we try to combat it? Is it a 
threat? In what way? Would legislation 
achieve desired ends? Education? Prop 
aganda? 
Is the government of Great Britain better 
than that of the U. S.? 
Would Britain’s type of government 
work in this country? Do British citi- 
zens have a more equitable living than 
do Americans? Has the British system 
destroyed individual initiative? Which 
is the average citizen happier under? 
Should the world accept the Communist 
government in China? 
Would better world understanding 
evolve from this? Is Chang's cause lost? 
Are the Chinese people better off now 
than they were? What would be the 
consequences of letting them into the 
U. N? 
Should Great Britain grant self-govern- 
ment to all her colonies? 
Would this stop nationalistic uprisings 
in these countries? How would this ef- 
fect the “cold war’? How would this 
effect Britain's place in the world? 


II. 
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Should we stop all aid to her until she 
does? 


Economics 


1. 


9 


Should farmers receive government com- 

pensation for their crops? If so, how 

much? 
Do the majority of the farmers like 
to receive government support? Do 
government regulations go with this 
aid? If so, to what degree? Is this 
making the country more socialized? 
Should farmers be paid by the govern- 
ment for destroying a crop as well as 
for growing one? 

Does American manufacturing measure 

up to prewar and World War II stand- 

ards? 
Has it improved? If so, in what way? 
If not, why? What are the differences 
in production of war materials? What 
new industries have been added? Are 
more people employed? 

Are we on the verge of another depres- 

sion? 
Have we been threatened with one 
since World War II? If so, what has 
kept us out of it? Will it continue 
to do so? What makes for a sturdy 
economy? Can we ever be certain of 
not having one in a capitalistic so- 
ciety? What is our status now? 

Should we continue with such things 

as the Marshall Plan, the Truman plan, 

and Point Four? 
What are these things and what in- 
fluence have they had on our econo- 
my? What are their aims? Have they 
accomplished these? What is foreign 
feeling about them? 

What can be done to improve the 

economic status of such countries as 

China, Japan, and India? 
What are their chief problems? Are 
they making any progress in these? 
Can we do anything to help them? 
Will education and trained specialists 
help? 

Would the countries of the world adopt 

a free trade policy? 
Would such a policy ruin our econo- 
my? What would be some advantages? 
Would American manufacturers ever 
consent to such a program? Would it 
build up backward areas of the world? 


. Would a more equal income for Ameri- 


can citizens destroy initiative? 


10. 


What makes people want to work? 
How would this be accomplished? 
Would it be fair to those who would 
have to carry the bulk of responsibil- 
ity? What would be the consequences? 


Would it be advantageous for the U.S. 

to make international cartels legal for 

American companies? 
Are they legal in other countries? Do 
American companies take part in 
them anyway? What would be the 
benefit of making them legal? Would 
it help or hinder world trade? 

Are present American laws effective 

against the formation of monopolies? 
Do a few people or companies control 
the majority of the wealth of this 
country? What laws are in effect 
now? How much do they control big 
business? Could/should they be im- 
proved? 


What type of economic system would 
best raise the international standard of 
living? 
Is there only one type that could do 
this? Are some types better than 
others? Why? Would it necessitate 
world government? How could it be 
put into effect? 


War and Peace 


Will the trouble end with Korea? 

Is Korea the source of trouble or 
only an outlet? What about Indo- 
China and other countries where 
there have been recent national up- 
risings? Who would gain most from 
a Korean armistice? Could peace 
there be a trick to lull us into in- 
security? What would happen to our 
security? What would happen to our 
industries and economy in case of 
peace? 


How effective is the U. N.? 
What were its purposes? How well is 
it following them? What are some of 
its main problems? Will effectiveness 
come through experience? What is it 
accomplishing? 


3. What could be done to improve world 


understanding? 
What are some sources of mis- 


understanding? What is being done 
now? What else can be done? Is it 
possible to ever have world under- 
standing? 
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4- A united Europe? 

Is this kind of a program feasible? 
How could it be done? What would 
be some handicaps? Would it solve 
any of Europe’s problems? How 
much stronger would Europe _be- 
come under this sort of plan? 

Is peace possible through discussion? 
Where have discussion procedures 
been used in the past? How effective 
have they been? What about the 
U. N.? Will/could discussion lead to 
tolerance? 

6. For what do people fight wars? 

Do they fight because they have to 
(compulsion)? Do they fight for their 
homeland? Rights? Freedoms? Do 
they have a desire to conquer the 
world? Do they fight because they 
don’t understand the other fellow? 

Do two major conflicting ideologies 

mean war? 

What is there in an ideology that 
will cause people to fight over it? 
Why aren’t people tolerant of each 
other? Has this meant war in the 
past? Must it continue to do so in 
the future? 

8. Is peace through world government 

probable? 
Is peace that desirable? Could some 
type of world government settle our 
problems? Could all countries agree 
as to what kind it should be? Would 
there have to be intermediary steps? 
What would they be? 

g. Must there always be war? 

What is the history of war? What 
has it accomplished? What is 
the longest period in history when 
there was no war? Are some human 
natures against peace? Why? Could 
there ever be peace everywhere for 
very long? 

10. Why continuous war in South America? 
Are the people too hot tempered? Do 
they like to have an unstable govern- 
ment? What have been some reasons 
for it? Have the countries prospered 
in spite of it? Are the present 
governments more stable? 


or 


Crime and Safety 

1. Life or death on our highways? 
What are causes for auto accidents? 
Do new cars have too much speed? 
Do we have enough traffic officers? 
How can the accident rate be cut? 


© 


Should licenses be more difficult to 
obtain? 

Are criminals or cops getting smarter? 
How has crime changed in the past 
50 years? What new devices are 
used? Are there more crimes now? 
Are police departments as effective 
as they should be? What can be 
done? 

Should so-called “war criminals” be 

punished? 

When was this practice first started? 
What impression does it make upon 
the conquered country? Is it favor- 
able? Should we judge (appraise) 
them by our laws? 

Should people convicted of treason 

be given capital punishment in time 

of peace? 
What is treason? Does this include 
helping an ally? Does it warrant the 
death penalty in peace time? Should 
it ever justify the death sentence? 

Can anything be done to prevent 

drivers from mixing gasoline and 

alcohol? 
In what condition are many drivers 
that cause accidents? Can anything 
be done to keep intoxicated motorists 
off the highways? Would heavier 
fines or jail sentences help? Re- 
moval of driver’s license? 

What can be done about the dope 

problem? 

What dopes come under the 
“dangerous” classification? Where can 
they be obtained? What is being 
done to prevent illegal sales? Can 
dope addiction ever be overcome? 

Has the threat of an atomic war 

destroyed our feeling of national 

security? 
How safe would we be? What pro- 
visions have been made in our com- 
munity? Are they adequate? Do you 
know what to do in case of attack? 
Do we feel more insecure now? 

Should there be an_ international 

standard of crime? 

Would this make the criminal easiet 
to catch? Would it promote better 
world understanding? Could such a 
standard be made acceptable to all 
countries? Would it lessen crime? 

Can graft be kept out of the Federal 

Government? 

What causes graft? not enough honest 
officials? too little salary? Can of- 
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ficials be more effectively checked on 
by the public? Does there have to be 
a change of administration every few 
years? 


10. To many recent wrecks? Accident or 


sabotage? 
What methods of transportation have 
been hardest hit? Can these accidents 
be traced to carelessness? to defects 
in the materials? What have been the 
reported causes? Can anything be 
done to curtail these wrecks? 


Family and Society 


no 


~ 


8. 


Are American 

ing? 

What are our moral standards? Are 
things actually worse than they used 
to be? Explain. If yes, what are 
the reasons for this? Can we do any- 
thing to make them better? 

Is family life what it used to be? 

Is the family, as a whole, as much of 
a unit as it was? Why changes? Are 
these good or bad? Do parents have 
the same status now? 

How serious is juvenile delinquency? 
What causes it? What is being done 
to alleviate the problem? Is_ the 
problem wide spread or sectionalized? 

Should we have Federal aid to edu- 

cation? 

Could it equalize our school system? 
Why won't the States approve? Would 
it be good or bad? Why? What would 
be its repercussions? 

Is the woman's place in the home? 
How many women are in the business 
world? Are they happy? Are they 
making too much competition? Can 
a woman have a career and be a good 


moral standards declin- 


homemaker, too? Should women be 
allowed in all professions? 
Is “sex” emphasized too much in 
America? 


Is this a trend? What has caused it? 
How does it compare with other 
countries? What can be done? 
Should men and women throughout the 
world have equal voting rights? 
How many countries do? Are others 
making steps in this direction? What 
are some objections? How could it be 
accomplished? 
Why divorce? 
Is it really necessary? Is it a fad? What 
are reasons for it? Could most divorces 
be eliminated? 


VI. 


g. What are the reasons for racial prej- 


udices? 

Are most of them groundless? How 
are/did they begin? Does there have 
to be prejudice? What can be done 
to lessen the problem? 


10. How equal are American citizens? 


Do you have as many rights as the 
person sitting next to you? How 
equal are you really before the law? 
in your own community? in school? 
Can you reach the top economic 
bracket through hard work? 


Science and Health 


Should we adopt a program of com- 

pulsory health insurance? 

What would be gained by this? 
Would it hurt more than it helped? 
What does the A.M.A. think of this? 
Might it be a waste of money? 
Could the possible benefits be in- 
corporated into some other plan? 

Has the “scientific age” contributed to 

more world understanding? 

Do we understand people any better 
than previously? What about im- 
proved ways of fighting? Which dis- 
coveries have helped and which have 
not? What is the present trend? 

Do scientific principles deny the exist- 

ence of God? 

What are some of these principles? 
Is it the principles themselves or the 
interpretation of them that matters? 
What percentage of scientists have 
disregarded the concept of God? 

Has sex education lowered our moral 

standards? 

Does knowledge affect morals? Are 
our moral standards lower? Would 
sex education be the cause? Do 
doctors and nurses have any lower 
standard than anyone else? 

Is the American personality neurotic? 
What have recent personality tests 
shown? Are these reliable? Does the 
American way of life upset mental 
balance? Can you prove it? 

How good is psychology? 

What does it cure? Does it teach 
you to get along with other people? 
What are some advances made in 
the field? How promising is it? 

Is the average person of today happier 

because of scientific improvements? 
What scientific advancements have 
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changed living conditions? What has 
accompanied these improvements? 
Does the pace balance the benefits 
received? Does happiness come 
through an increased life span? 
What can be done to improve mental 
hospitals? 
In what condition are mental hospi- 
tals today? Should the Federal and 
State governments increase the num- 
oer? What better facilities would 
help? Are scientific techniques better? 
How soon a cure for the common cold? 
polio? cancer? 
Are cold drugs improving? What are 
some new medicines? Are the cures 
for cancer and polio almost within 
sight? What is being done for them 
now? 
Does the world know how to eat? 
In how many countries of the world 
do people have an adequate diet? 
What are the main staple goods? 
What is their vitamin and food con- 
tent? Is it sufficient? What can be 
done? Who can do it? 


Education 


5. 


Is there more to college than books? 
Is social life important? If so, how 
much? Does it improve character? Is 
learning to live with other people 
also a factor? extra-curricular 
activities count? 

Does college prepare one for the busi- 

ness world? 

Should it? Should it give you an 
over-all education? Does it prepare 
you for life? Could it be improved? 

How can politics be eliminated from 

the public schools? 

To what degree does politics run 
our public schools? Can it be gotten 
rid of? If not, can it be reduced? 
Would it help to put direct admin- 
istration on a state level? 

Does high school prepare one for col- 

lege? 

Is there sufficient preparation in 
high school for college? Is it dif- 
ferent in certain parts of the 
country? Should it prepare one for 
the busines world? the home? Should 
it offer more mechanical or practical 
training? 

Is academic freedom advisable in the 

schools? 


10. 


VIII. 


6. 


Do teachers have the right of free- 
dom of speech in the classroom? 
Should they have it in high school 
as well as in college? Should stu- 
dents have the right to read any 
type of literature they please? Could 
it be prevented, even if they didn’t? 
What standards should be emphasized 
in the schools to lay the foundation 
for better citizenship? 
What are the benefits of honor 
codes? Would they work in public 
schools as in colleges? Would less em- 
phasis on competition help? Could/ 
should instructors treat students like 
equals instead of inmates? 
Should the countries of the world 
further the practice of exchanging stu- 
dents? 
What are the advantages of this 
practice? Would it help world friend- 
ship if all countries adopted this? 
How could this be done? How much 
more expense would it involve? 
Should a course on family hygiene be 
compulsory for all high school stu- 
dents? 
Would such a course be helpful to 
them in later life? Is it necessary? 
What would be some drawbacks? 
Might there be objections from civic 
groups? 
Should TV and radio stations sponsor 
more educational programs? 
What is the quality of most TV and 
radio programs now? Would edu- 
cational programs increase the pres- 
ent audience? Would the present 
audience like such a change? What 
programs are _ educational now? 
Should these be increased or others 
put on? 
Could teaching and grading methods 
be improved? 
What’s wrong with our present sys- 
tem? Would a plus and minus grad- 
ing system be acceptable? Is there 
too much homework and not enough 
teaching? What are some ways this 
could be remedied? 


Religion and Philosophy 


Does organized religion have a place 
on the college (university) campus? 
Does it have a stabilizing effect? Is 
this good? Should it be organized? 
If organized is it a form of pressure? 
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What is the use of religious groups 
on campus? 


Does higher education lead to atheism 

and agnosticism? 
Why so many radicals and confused 
people just out of college? What 
courses promote this? Why do they 
have the effect they do? Would 
more unbiassed facts on a _pre- 
college level help? 

Does philosophy have a purpose? 
In what professions does philosophy 
help? What is its aim? What has 
it accomplished? Is it any better 
than it used to be? Can it help to- 
ward solving world problems? 


4. Could there ever be a world religion? 


Is there enough similarity in the 
major religions for a_ synthesis? 
Would people be willing to make 
their old religions more general? 
Would anything desirable evolve 
from this? 


Would/could going to church im- 
prove our morals? 
Would atmosphere help? How good 
is the average minister? Could it 
do more harm than good? Can you 
make a person believe something 
he doesn’t want to? 


3. Why has man always had some 


religion? 
What is this need? Why has it 
persisted? Has man benefitted from 
it? How? Will there always be some 
religion? 

Should religion be emphasized in the 

public schools? 
Is it being done now? In which 
areas? Do the schools have the right 
to do this? Objections? How much 
is being emphasized? 


. How good was Plato’s philosophy? 


Is it true today? How good was it 
for his time? Where does it differ 
from modern philosophers? How 


much did he influence ancient and 


medieval thought? 


. How much do the great religions 


have in common? 
Could they ever be combined? At 
what cost? What effect would this 
have upon the world? Would har- 
mony result? 


. What are the great philosophies? 


What are their main components? 


How do they affect us? Do they 
agree? Over what period of years 
were they written? 


IX. The Arts 
A. Music 


1. 


Why does popular music in the U.S. 
have a more general appeal than 
classical? 
Is classical considered on its way 
out? How do you account for 
this trend? What has contributed 
to it? radio? jukebox? movies? Is 
classical considered highbrow? 


B. Ballet 


What has happened to Ballet in 
the past 50 years? 
Why is the form being changed? 
Why the trend toward “impres- 
sionalism”? Will “modern dance” 
eventually supersede all? 


C. Opera and Theater 


Should opera and _ theater be 
brought within easy reach of the 
average American? 
Is it now? If not, why? How could 
it be done? Would it be advan- 
tageous to do so? Is there a 
tendency now? (Rudolph Bing— 
Met.) 


D. Drama 


2. 


Is TV replacing the movies and the 
theater? If so, why? What is 
Hollywood doing to combat this? 
Are the programs on TV better 
than the average stage play or 
movie? why? 

What are the reasons for the squab- 

ble in Hollywood over 3-D and 

Cinerama? 

What are the benefits of these 
new ways of making movies? 
What drawbacks? Will the per- 
fection of them justify the ex- 
pense involved? What is the dif- 
ference between them? 

What impressions are foreign films 

making on the American people 

and the American movie industry? 
How popular are they in the U.S.? 
Have they caused a change in the 
quality of American films? Why 
are American companies making 
more films abroad? 
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Art 
1. Is “modernism” in drawing, paint- 
ing, and sculpturing degrading art? 
Does this type of art have quality, 
line, and harmony? How does it 
it measure up to the “old master- 
pieces"? What are some of the 
criticisms of it? Do you like it? 


Architecture 


1. Is “functionalism” abolishing beauty 
in modern architecture? 

What is the purpose of modern 
architecture? Is this “matching of 
the scenery” always beneficial? Ad- 
vantages? Disadvantages? In hous- 
ing projects is one type (form) 
overworked? 


. Literature 


1. What kind of literature do the 
American people read? 

What quality is it? Is there too 
much “cheap literature” in circu- 
lation? How much reading does 
the average American do? How 
biased is it? 

2. What about the pocketbook? 
What are its advantages? Dis- 
advantages? Does it give more 
people an opportunity to read? 
Is it desirable literature? from 
who's viewpoint? What about 
good books that are reprinted in 
these editions? 


X.. Extra-curricular activities and Sports 


Is there too much emphasis on sports 
in our universities? 
How much is there? Do sports help 
the university? financially or other- 
wise? Do they detract from the aca- 
demic part of school life? Are many 
sport scholarships given? 
How honest are the players on our high 
school and college ball teams? 
What are past statistics? Are team 
members subject to bribery? If so, 
how much and from whom? What 
makes a person honest or dishonest? 
too much competition? 
How important are extra-curricular 
activities in the schools? 
Should every person be compelled to 
take part in at least one? What are 
their purposes? How effective are they? 
What type are the most important? 


8. 


oO. 


How can civic sponsored activities re- 
duce the rate of juvenile delinquency? 


What causes juvenile delinquency? 
Would civic sponsored activities re- 
duce these causes? What types of 
activities can be sponsored? What 
group ages would these cover? 


Should everyone have a hobby? 


What’s good about a hobby? Can 
everyone have one? What do they in- 
clude? Can you gain new knowledge 
from them, or are they just a waste 
of time? 


Does too much rivalry in sports lead to 
unethical acts? 


What does the past show? Is this true 
in professional and non-professional 
sports? What kind of rivalry is good 
and what kind is bad? What is an 
unethical act? 


Should students be allowed to partic- 
ipate in extra-curricular activities un- 
less a certain grade average is main- 
tained? 


How many students neglect their aca- 
demic work because of too many other 
activities? Would denying them ac- 
cess to these activities cause them to 
work harder in school? Might it have 
some other effect? How much do 
extra activities mean to the average 
student? 


Should dramatics and speech in the 
public schools be considered as extra- 
curricular? 


What status are they now? Could 
the activities be extra-curricular, 
whereas the classes were not? What 
are some objections to having them 
on a regular class basis? How should 
they compare with other high school 
subjects? 


Is the profit making aspect stressed too 
much in extra-curricular activities? 


Is this true of some activities and not 
of others? If so, could this cause over- 
competition in these activities? Is this 
good on the morals of the participants? 
Why the profit making stress? 


Would more international sports contests 
increase friendship among nations? 


What are the results of such contests 
of the Olympics on international feel- 
ing? Could there easily be more 
contests? (money, transportation, etc.) 
What are international ideas about 
sports contests? What sports would be 
best? 
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SPEECH EDUCATION SURVEY OF 
NEW JERSEY JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Arthur Eisenstadt 


PURPOSE 


HIS paper presents the results of a 
survey covering all the junior col- 


leges of New Jersey. It was undertaken 
for several reasons. First, the writer's 
work in speech led him to the reali- 
zation that no such compendium of data 
existed. Too, students transferring from 
junior college to a four-year school 
sometimes have their studies under- 
valued owing to lack of knowledge about 
their community college courses. Sur- 
veys such as this one can help bring to 
light the content and quality of the 
junior college curriculum and lessen this 


undervaluation. Finally, since the re- 


sults of this survey will be distributed 
among the cooperating institutions, it 
is hoped that it will bring a greater 
awareness to community college admin- 
istrators and speech educators of the ex- 
tent and caliber of speech work now 
being offered at sister institutions. 


BACKGROUND 


Most studies of specialized or localized 
areas are given better orientation and 
perspective by a review of their histori- 
cal milieu. With this in mind, let us 
very briefly review the background of 
the junior college in New Jersey. That 
the junior college itself fulfills a felt 
need is amply testified to by educators 
and by the public. Prominent adminis- 
trators like President James B. Conant 
of Harvard University, and President 


Mr. Eisenstadt (M.A., Brooklyn College, 1946) 


is an Assistant Professor of Speech at Rutgers 
University, Newark. 


Alvin C. Eurich of the State University 
of New York, are on record as strongly 
endorsing community colleges. No less 
an official than the former United States 
Commissioner of Education, Earl J. 
McGrath, remarked, “The time has come 
when the American people generally are 
ready to raise their sights beyond the 
twelfth grade.”* Another impressive 
support may be found in the Report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education which concluded that “The 
community or junior collge has found 
itself admirably adapted to provide 
adult education . . .,"* and “the junior 
college is already making a significant 
contribution toward meeting the needs 
of those who wish to continue their edu- 
cation. .. 

Other aspects of the development of 
the junior college movement are their 
popular reception and steady growth. 
The 1947 Directory of the American 
Association of Junior ‘Colleges reports 
that “enrollment in these institutions 
has grown from less than 51,000 in 1927- 
28 to more than 400,000 in 1946-47.” 
Former Commissioner McGrath has pre- 
dicted that within ten years the com- 
munity colleges “will jump to one thou- 
sand junior and community colleges’*® 
as against the 1949 census which re- 
corded 650 colleges. 

The New Jersey junior colleges have 


1 New York Times, March 26, 1950. 

2 Christian Science Monitor, March 29, 1950. 

8A Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, 2 vols. (Washington, 1947), 
II, p. 62. 

4 Ibid., I, p. 8. 

5 Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 3, 1951. 
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played their part in this burgeoning. 
The Essex and Newark schools, though 
now discontinued, were established in 
the 1930's. By 1949, there were eleven 
such institutions. In 1951, despite de- 
creasing enrollments in colleges and uni- 
versities, only four of these showed a 
drop, while the others all registered an 
increase, some by as much as one hun- 
dred per cent or more. 


PROCEDURE 


Let us now turn to our own survey. 
The method was to bring to light avail- 
able pertinent information on the teach- 
ing in the following fields of speech: 
public speaking, discussion and debate, 
phonetics, voice and diction, clinical 
and classroom correction of speech dis- 
orders,® oral interpretation, radio, and 
dramatics. Since a sample questionnaire 
form is appended, little more need be 
said about its coverage, which also in- 
cluded queries on equipment, facilities, 
personnel, testing, record-keeping pro- 
cedures, and trends. It should be added 
that provision was made for the inclu- 
sion by the respondent of whatever 
other data were considered helpful, so 
that the possible inflexibility of the 
form was guarded against. The original 
accompanying letter requesting the ma- 
terial, and a follow-up request used 
with those who delayed answering, is 
also included in Appendix A. 

Nine of the eleven New Jersey com- 
munity colleges responded to either the 
original request or the follow-up letter. 
The two not answering were investi- 
gated by utilizing their most recent col- 
lege catalog, the information available 
in the yearbooks of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, the Higher 
Education Directory issued by the Of- 


6 By speech correction is meant the improve- 
ment of speech defects caused by physiological, 
pathological, functional, and psychogenic dis- 
orders. 


fice of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency, the workbook of the American 
Association of College Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, local newspaper re- 
ports, and personal interview with those 
who knew the schools. By these means 
a fairly sound and comprehensive pic- 
ture was obtained. The raw data thus 
amassed are presented in tabular form in 
Appendix B. Since the participating 
schools were promised anonymity, their 
names and locations have been deleted 
from this table and from the answer 
sheets also included in this appendix. 


FINDINGS 


In the matter of accreditation by 
other schools and evaluating groups, 
considerable diversity exists in the New 
Jersey community colleges. Of the elev- 
en schools surveyed, all but one have 
State Department recognition. The New 
Jersey State standards include: (1) at 
least three years in existence; (2) not 
more than ten per cent of students -in 
their high schools’ lowest quartile; (3) 
a faculty of at least eight full-time mem- 
bers, twenty-five per cent of whom have 
the Ph.D. degree or its professional 
equivalent; (5) at least four thousand 
carefully selected books in the librarv, 
and a library staff with qualifications 
approved by the State Commission of 
Education.? Two are given accreditation 
by the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and these 
two, plus two others are rated for full 
transfer credit by the American Associa- 
tion of College Registrars and Admis- 
sions Gfficers.* There are some schools, 
then, which have as high a rating as any 
in their geographic and academic areas, 


7 Jesse P. Bogue (ed.) American Junior Col- 
leges (Brattleboro, Vermont, 1948), p. 82. 

8 The handbook of this group specifically 
states in its frontispiece that it is not an accred- 
iting agency, but simply a professional organiza- 
tion. 
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and one at least® with no ascertainable 
formal accreditation at all. 

Sponsorship and control are also quite 
varied. Four schools are proprietary, 
three are sponsored by religious groups, 
and four are controlled by local govern- 
ments, generally municipal in type. In 
student body, the division is less equally 
divided. Private schools enroll 1,677 
pupils as against 1,514 in those of gov- 
ernment sponsorship, while the church- 
affliated institutions account for 615 
students. 

Teacher-pupil populations and ratios 
present a wide range of differentiation. 
One school reports over nine hundred 
pupils, two are over six hundred, one in 
the five hundred bracket, one each in 
the two, three, and four hundred group, 
while the remaining four run from 
eighty to thirty in size.° The teacher- 
pupil ratio varies from 1:6 to 1:25, but 


male students. As to the distribution of 
students, the coed-women-men figures 


_ are: 3,112 in coed schools, 546 in wom- 


en’s schools, and 202 in the all-male 
junior college. It should be pointed out 
that the men’s school is church-spon- 
sored and seeks mainly to give prelimin- 
ary training to those interested in the 
priesthood.* Also, of the four women’s 
colleges, two are rather small, with en- 
rollments of sixty or less, while two are 
church-sponsored and are probably de- 
signed to meet the needs of a specific 
and somewhat limited population seg- 
ment. It is significant that nearly all of 
the proprietary and _ local-government 
schools are co-educational, and that this 
type includes every institution with an 
enrollment of three hundred or more. 
A tabulated presentation of population, 
teacher ratio, sponsorship, and student 
composition follows: 


No. Pupils 


School Faculty Sponsor Type 
A go 298 govt. coed. 
B 71 934 private coed. 
Cc 31 407 church wom. 
D ? 31 private wom. 
E 7 60 church wom. 
F 26 606 govt. coed. 
G 16 202 church pon) 
H 24 535 govt. : 
I 22 80 govt. coed. 
J 26 664 private coed. 
K 9 48 private wom. 


it should be made clear that this is an 
arithmetical ratio which in no way 
makes allowance for the type of course, 
the variations from one class or semester 
to the next, or the number of part-time 
teachers (some for one or two classes 
only) listed as “faculty members.” 

Six of the New Jersey community col- 
leges are co-educational, four are for 
women only, while one enrolls only 


® This school is quite small, enrolling fifty 
students or fewer each year. 

10 One school, with an enrollment of 293, is, 
for statistical purposes, being classed in the 300 
bracket. 


The diversity that characterizes most 
of the findings thus far reported is again 
found in the data on speech facilities, 
personnel, methods, and curriculum. 
Appendix B lists in specific detail the 
individual answers of each institution, 
so the combined and compared data 
only will be here presented. Before ex- 
amining these findings, it is well to re- 
view the educational principles behind 
them. The Supervisor of College Courses 
in the State Department of Public In- 
struction has stated that “The junior 


11 Personal correspondence. 
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colleges as conceived and administered 
in New Jersey have four distinct func- 
tions: (1) the popularizing function [to 
make post-high school education readily 
available to the community] .. . ; (2) 
the preparatory function [to fit students 
for the last two years of baccalaureate 
work] ...; (3) the terminal function 
[to give a final two-year education] ... ; 
and (4) the guidance function [to orient 
the student personally and vocational- 
ly] . .. These aims may serve as 
the background against which courses, 
personnel, and facilities may be exam- 
ined and evaluated. 


SPEECH COURSES AND CREDITS 


Of the eleven New Jersey junior col- 
leges, one sent no reply and the infor- 
mation on speech work was unobtain- 
able elsewhere. All the others offer 
speech classwork except one, which 
stated that the university to which it 
sent most of its graduates did have a 
complete speech program. Seven schools 
offered one speech course, one had five, 
one listed seven, and one presented nine 
separate courses. Two of the schools 
offering several courses had several hun- 
dred students in attendance, while 
among those with one course were in- 
stitutions with five and six hundred stu- 
dents. Of the schools with many speech 
courses, the one with five was co-educa- 
tional, and those with seven and nine 
courses were both women’s schools. The 
indication is that the all-women’s groups 
tended to emphasize speech work more 
than did the co-educational or all-male 
ones. On the other hand, two co-educa- 
tional schools with only one course 
made it compulsory, while all the 
others put speech work on the elective 
level, thus seeming to de-emphasize its 
value. The academic credits given for 


12 Robert H. Morrison, New Jersey Junior 
Colleges (Trenton, 1941), p. 2. 


each course vary from one to four, with 
no apparent connection between type 
or size of school and number of courses 
offered. Most schools and most courses 
—roughly sixty per cent—gave two 
credits, some thirty per cent gave three 
credits, and about ten per cent gave one 
credit courses. Perhaps most indicative 
is the finding that of the only two com 
munity colleges which have full recog- 
nition by the New Jersey Education De- 
partment, the Middle States Association, 
and the American College Registrars 
group, one offers the fullest speech pro- 
gram in the state and the other gives 
speech work on a required basis to all 
students. 


CoursE MAKE-UP AND TEXTBOOKS 


The content of the courses offered 
may be ascertained from three types of 
data collected: the course titles, a de- 
scription of each course (more or less 
completely given in the questionnaire 
or the school catalog), and the textbook 
used in each course. The courses offer- 
ed and their incidence of appearance 
are: 

Drama (including courses titled Play Pro- 

duction, Theatre Arts, Staging) ........ 10 


Public Speaking (including courses titled 
Spoken English, Oral Communication, 


9 
Voice and Diction (including courses titled 

Basic Speech, Speech Training) ........ 4 


The top areas of emphasis, in so short 
and sharply demarcated a list, speak for 
themselves. Notably absent from these 
titles are courses in Speech Correction, 
Argumentation, Discussion and Confer- 
ence Techniques, and Semantics. Three 
schools presented advanced speech work, 
one in Voice and Diction, one in Radio, 
and one with two advanced drama offer- 
ings. Other prominent absentees are 
courses in the Physiology of the Speech 
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Mechanism, the Physics of Sound and 
Hearing, and the Psychology of Speech. 

In the selection of speech textbooks, 
no suggestive pattern or inter-relation 
seems to reveal itself. Of the eight texts 
reported, six are nationally known and 
enjoy quite widespread use among the 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try° Most of the authors named—in- 
cluding men like Crocker, Ewbank, 
Auer, Baird, Monroe, Oliver, Knower, 
and Sandford—enjoy extremely high 
professional repute. 


FAciLities, Tests, Recorps, TRENDS 


Equipment and facilities for speech 
work are very different from one school 
to another. One of the most fully ac- 
credited colleges mentions in its catalog 
the use of a theatre, a radio station, a 
speech clinic, and two recording ma- 
chines. The largest school of all reports 
that it has a theatre, a lectern or read- 
ing stand, and a sound recorder. Eight 
of the ten schools whose catalogs or re- 
sponses could be used mentioned that 
speech recordings were made. Four re- 
plied that lecterns were used in speech 
classes, two used models as teaching aids, 
and one included radio station activities 
in its program. 

In the matter of tests to locate those 


dom observations by all teachers. One 
school—again the one with high accred- 
itation—stated that all students were 
specifically tested for speech defects. 

Cumulative speech records, including 
sound recordings, were kept by one 
school only. Five other schools made 
“some” recordings, but not for perma- 
nent record purposes. Three schools ap- 
parently keep no records at all. 

Regarding a trend or shift of empha- 
sis in speech work in general, four 
junior colleges reported no discernible 
change. One did not offer an opinion, 
but the remaining four replies showed 
strong similarity. One reported “more 
emphasis,” another described the “in- 
creasing interest” in “every-day speech 
and articulation,” and two wrote of a 
trend toward “oral communication” as 
well as “impromptu and panel work, 
away from . . . formal types.”** Quite 
plainly, informal and functional speech 
situations are beginning to _ receive 
greater attention. 


PERSONNEL, TRAINING, AFFILIATIONS 


Four questions were asked which per- 
tained to the size and professional na- 
ture of the speech teaching group. They 
can best be presented by means of a 
table: 


No tchrs. 1 tchr. 2 tchrs 3 tchrs. 
No. tehrs. doing speech work: — 6 schs. 3 schs. 1 sch. 
No. tchrs. teaching speech only: 1 sch. 2 schs. 1 sch. —- 
No. who were speech majors: 6 schs. 4 schs. _ _ 
No. in professional speech ass’ns.: 6 sc 


s. 3 schs. 1 sch. 


pupils who especially need speech im- 
provement, six of the nine respondents 
had no such screening technique. Two 
reported that such tests were made “in 
class,” but did not explain whether 
these were speech classes or simply ran- 


18 Based on reported selections for use in bro- 
chures distributed by the various publishing 
houses. 


In brief, this reveals that in the ten 
schools covered, six have one speech 
teacher, three have two, and one uses 
three teachers for speech courses. Of 
this total of fifteen teachers, four teach 
speech full-time, the others on a part- 
time basis only. Of the fifteen teachers, 


14 These remarks will be found in the indi- 
vidual questionnaire forms in Appendix B. 
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four majored in speech in their under- 
graduate or graduate training, and five 
belong to a professional speech organ- 
ization. Four of the five teachers with 
national professional affiliation are in 
schools which enjoy full recognition by 
the State Education Department and 
the National Association of Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. Again there 
seems to be a correlation between those 
schools with relatively high standards 
for the speech faculty and those with 
higher academic accreditation. In point 
of enrollment, three of the top five 
junior colleges have teachers with pro- 
fessional affiliations, while a _ fourth 
offers one of the most complete speech 
programs, indicating a direct propor- 
tion between speech activity and effec- 
tiveness in attracting the student body. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Having presented the purpose, back- 
ground, procedure, and findings, two 
major aspects of this survey remain: the 
summation and the conclusions reached. 
The summation offered will be that spe- 
cifically stemming from each unit of the 
findings followed by those conclusions 
of a more general and evaluative na- 
ture. They are as follows: 


1. New Jersey community colleges— 
eleven in all—generally rank well in 
terms of State Department standards, 
but very few—four in number—gain 
full recognition from national and re- 
gional associations. 


2. Sponsorship and _ control vary 
widely. Four schools are proprietary, 
serving 1,677 pupils; four were started 
by local governments, with 1,514 stu- 
dents; and three church affiliated schools 
have a total enrollment of 615. This 
diversity bespeaks no central control or 
inflexibility. 


3. Teacher-pupil ratios range from 


1:6 to 1:25, on a purely arithmetical 
basis. Were the type of course, size of 
class enrollment, and methods of in- 
struction known, the varied ratios and 
their apparent incompatibilities might 
be reconciled. 


4. Six of the colleges under examina- 
tion are co-educational (3,112 students), 
four are women’s colleges (546 enroli- 
ed), and one is all-male (202). The spe- 
cialized nature, location, and functions 
of some of these schools (i.e., a pre- 
priesthood institution) explains, in part, 
this diversity of pupil-membership. 
Nearly all of the bigger schools and the 
majority of the students are in the co- 
educational category. 


5. All but one junior college offers 
some type of speech coursework. Six 
schools offered one course, one present- 
ed five, one gave seven, and one had 
nine separate courses. Some indication 
exists that all-women’s schools tend to 
offer more speech work, and that the 
larger schools incline to a more vigor- 
ous speech program. 


6. A correlation seems to exist be- 
tween the amount or emphasis of speech 
work in certain schools and their level 
of recognition and accreditation by non- 
local agencies. Those schools with high- 
est accreditation definitely, as a group, 
have wider speech programs than most 
of the others. This accrediting is, of 
course, not due to speech work, but in- 
dicates their generally broader and more 
comprehensive curricular activities. It 
is significant, however, that these better 
recognized schools have endorsed the 
merits of substantial speech offerings. 


7. The types of courses given heavily 
emphasized two areas: Drama and Pub- 
lic Address. Much in the minority were 
courses in Voice and Diction, Radio, 
and Interpretation. One should con- 
sider that community college courses 
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often represent local needs and desires, 
such as these emphases may themselves 
reflect. 


8. Textbooks in use show much di- 
versity. The great majority, however, 
seem to exhibit a laudable absence of 
parochialism, in that the authors are 
nation-wide in favorable repute and en- 
joy high professional standing. 


g- Equipment and facilities vary 
from the manifold to the bare. Nearly 
all the respondents had voice recording 
apparatus and speakers’ stands; most 
had little else. Three reported the use 
of school theatres, and one employed a 
radio station set-up. None reported the 
use of hearing-test apparatus or oscillo- 
scopic equipment. By and large, some 
seventy per cent had inadequate visual- 
aid and analytic material. 


10. Speech testing programs, especial- 
ly those relating to screening incoming 
pupils and those used for cumulative 
record purposes, were quite meager. 
Only one school used both, while over 
eighty per cent used neither. Again, 
the correlation between an _ intensive 
speech program and full accreditation 
suggested itself. 


11. Regarding trends in the speech 
program, four schools observed none, 
while four others reported increasing 
interest in speech work, particularly in 
meeting the everyday needs of the aver- 
age person. This would indicate that 
realistic and situational needs are be- 
coming more prominent, as against the 
traditional speech disciplines dealing 
with types-and-purposes. 


12. The personnel employed in speech 
teaching in the junior colleges present 
a heterogeneous picture. In the ten 
schools covered, there were fifteen teach- 
ers of speech; of these only four taught 
speech full time. Only four had majored 
in speech in their own academic 


training, and about two-thirds had no 
speech association affiliations. Once 
more, the schools with more and better- 
trained speech personnel were those 
with the highest academic accreditation. 

The general conclusions of this sur- 
vey are those which the summary itself 
suggests in several different units. First, 
speech work in the New Jersey com- 
munity colleges has a_ well-established 
place in the curriculum. That it fulfills 
a valid need is evidenced by its appear- 
ance in virtually every community col- 
lege. This is the more significant when 
we realize that community colleges are 
particularly sensitive and responsive to 
community needs. 

Second, variety is the keynote of the 
speech work in the various schools. In 
facilities, personnel, course content, 
texts, and all the other factors investi- 
gated, a great diversity was revealed. 
That a sound and consistent founda- 
tional pattern exists is attested to by the 
fact that all but one school abides by 
the State Education Department stan- 
dards. Beyond that point, however, each 
school has developed differently from 
the others. In principle, this is prob- 
ably as it should be. Our educational 
system is one of local autonomy and 
freedom to progress and modify along 
the lines of local community needs. It 
is in this pattern that one can justify 
many differences in the kinds of speech 
work offered. 

A third conclusion, however, is that 
in the amount and breadth of speech 
activities the Jersey community colleges 
have been remiss. In every group of 
one hundred or more New Jersey peo- 
ple, between five to ten “have serious 
speech disorders.’’** No professional pro- 
vision is made for these and for those 
with minor but marked speech defects 


15 School Bulletin No. 12, State of New Jersey, 
Department of Education (Trenton, 1947), p. 7. 
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in nearly every junior college. In every 
group of one hundred fifty or more, at 
least four “have hearing losses.’** No 
junior college reports provision for 
either the identification or the therapy 
for these. Many people in both groups 
tend to avoid all types of school train- 
ing because of these handicaps, yet they 
are usually of educable capacity. In ad- 
dition, work in argumentation, confer- 
ence techniques, and informal self-ex- 
pression are notably absent from every 
speech curriculum presented. Such 
omissions are inevitably grave in a 
school which itself alleges to “supply 
training for everyday needs.” Finally, 
in the amount and type of personnel 
used for speech work, there are serious 
inadequacies. Most schools employ one 
speech teacher, on a part-time basis. If 
the writer’s experience with college stu- 


16 Ibid. 


dents is in any degree accurate, and if 
the White House Conference figures of 
1940 are valid, there are simply more 
speech defects in any school of two hun- 
dred or more—as seven Jersey schools 
are—than can possibly be handled by 
one person, even on a full-time basis. 
Yet New Jersey has one school of nine 
hundred students with one speech teach- 
er, and three schools with five and six 
hundred students which use one part- 
time teacher. There can be little doubt 
of the quality of such teaching, the 
more so in a discipline requiring fre- 
quent individual recitation and consul- 
tation. Considering the generally en- 
lightened administration of these com- 
munity colleges, however, and adding to 
this the readiness of such schools to 
serve the community, it seems highly 
probable that the near future will see 
urgently needed improvements in this 
area. 
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APPENDIX A 


QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 


SuRVEY OF NEW JERSEY SPEECH EDUCATION PROGRAM 


School .. Location .... 


I. Speech curriculum 


For each course offered, please list: 
A. Title of course 


B. Number of credits,.....periods of..... 


C. What percentage of course treats each of 
the following? 


1. Written English... 
s. Phometcs........ 
3- Voice quality 
4. 
5- Oral interpreting 
7. Radio... 
8. Vocabulary 
g. Grammar. 
10. Public Speaking 

a. Impromptu. 

c. Discussion 
d 
e 


. Reading aloud.... 
11. Other (please identify) 


D. Ratio of Theory and Lecture to Pupil 
performance 


E. Text used 


F. Other description (e.g., goals, techniques, 
etc.) 


Note: If more than one course is offered, please 
describe on back of sheet. 


II. Facilities (Please describe briefly if “yes”) 
A. Speech clinic. 


B. Radio station or local station use. 

C. Theatre. 

D. Classroom with platform, lectern, other 
equipment. 

E. Audiometer, recorder, speech models, 
etc. 


F. Other facilities. 


Ill. Personnel 


A. Number of teachers giving speech or 
oral English. 


B. Number doing speech work exclusively. 


C. Number who majored in speech at un- 
dergraduate level........ , at graduate 
level. 


D. Number belonging to professional 
speech organizations. 


IV. Speech Tests and Records 
A. Are all students screened for speech 
difficulties? If so, how? 


B. Is a general, cumulative case history 
record kept? If so, please list main 
types of data. 


C. Are disc or other recordings made for 
permanent record purposes? 


V. Trend 


A. Has there been any shift in emphases 
or pattern of speech work since it was 
started, or do you anticipate one? If 
there has been, in what areas? 
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SPEECH AT THE CORE OF THE 
CORE CURRICULUM 


Bennett J. Parsteck 


ORE curriculum teachers “practice 
> what we preach,” and utilize the 
group process in solving our own peda- 
gogical problems as wel] as those of pu- 
pils in the classroom. This year I have 
been able to assist my colleagues by sup- 
plying information on group discussion 
procedures, on training students for 
speeches and oral reports, and in select- 
ing plays for classroom expression or as 
motivation for units of work. Such co- 
operation is particularly fitting because 
objectives set forth for New York City’s 
high school experimental program are 
akin to those established for the teach- 
ing of speech. 

Let us consider some aims taken from 
the objectives listed in Suggestions to 
Teachers of Experimental Core Classes 

To help pupils to work together, and under- 
stand and get along with others. 

To improve pupils’ ability to listen and to 
communicate orally and in writing. 

To develop useful skills. 

We may compare these aims with the 
objectives listed in certain speech texts: 
communicate with others 

express our own thoughts and feelings 
make friendly contact with others 

. To talk out our problems together and 
arrive at solutions which represent the best 
thought of the group.2 


To 


Here are a few of the gains that may 
come from a course in speech: 

Practice in many kinds of speech, including 
conversation, . opportunities to speak in 


Mr. Parsteck (M.A., Columbia, 1951) is a teacher 
in the William Cullen Bryant High School, 
Long Island, New York. 

1 Curriculum Bulletin 1950-51 Series, Num- 
ber 2 (1951), p. 5, as issued by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 

2Letitia Raubicheck, Your 
Speech (New York, 1953), pp. 6-7. 


Voice and 


public, to go “on the air,” to act... . to de- 


bate, to discuss, to persuade. . 

Experiences bound to prove valuable, as you 
go on to employ speech in business, at club 
meetings, and with friends gathered for recre- 
ation... . 


Help in rendering happy and effective service 
to the community and to the age in which 
you live.3 
We see that certain activities stressed in 
the core curriculum—research, investi- 
gation, are effectively uti- 
lized in several subject areas. But almost 
all this work is permeated by oral com- 
munication in groups: conversation, dis- 
cussion, interviews; furthermore, many 
speech arts are involved, as will be 
shown, in core units. 


for instance 


This similarity of objectives is also 
important to a teacher as he first takes 
up work in this new curriculum. Our 
school’s core teachers are recruited from 
the whole school. We have instructors 
from the departments of English, social 
studies, science, art, mathematics, for- 
eign languages, and speech. The initial 
problem most teachers experience is the 
need to begin planning cooperatively 
with the class rather than inaugurating 
section one of a departmental syllabus. 
This dilemma was not so marked in the 
case of speech teachers. 


We began our core classes in much 
the same manner as we did our regular 
speech groups. In the speech classes it 
has been customary to spend a period or 
two getting acquainted and discussing 
speech needs. From this group consider- 


3 Lew Sarett, William T. Foster, and 
H. McBurney, A High School Speech 
(Boston, 1951), Pp. 3- 
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ation usually arose specific aims for im- 
provement and development of individ- 
ual speech patterns so that the balance 
of a speech course consisted of the ful- 
fillment of these aims through work in 
articulation, voice training, pronuncia- 
tion, public speaking, group discussion, 
acting, etc., with periodic review of over- 
all objectives and assessment of accom- 
plishments along the way. Thus, the 
shift from the ‘‘traditional” to the core 
was less of a wrench for those of us 
trained in speech methods than for those 
in other fields. In effect, speech teachers 
have always been teaching children not 
subject matter! 

Let us consider a unit or two in my 
core curriculum class to see how speech 
was involved. A discussion of motion 
pictures indicated that many of the pu- 
pils had recently enjoyed High Noon. 
A student pointed out that only one 
song was used throughout the picture. 
When I saw that they liked this tune 
which had achieved hit-parade stature, 
I asked if they knew it was a ballad and 
one of a type that has always been very 
popular. At this point, others remem- 
bered having read ballads about Robin 
Hood (also a current film hero). Sens- 
ing an interest, I followed this lead. 


Next day I brought a collection of 
ballads to class, and some of my folk 
records. First I read aloud a portion of 
Robin Hood, and followed up with 
“Lord Randall.” The class appeared in- 
terested. Reminding them that there 
were many ballad adventures, the texts 
were passed around for inspection. To 
maintain interest, a few recordings were 
also played. When asked if anyone 
wanted to read a poem to the class about 
Friar Tuck or Little John, they de- 
murred, saying that they couldn’t read 
well enough. Apparently these ninth- 
vear pupils had usually read to them- 
selves in elementary school. I proposed 


to inaugurate some work in reading 
aloud and sharing good ballads with 
others. 

Then ensued lessons in phrasing, em- 
phasis, variety of expression, and similar 
prerequisites for oral interpretation. 
Accustomed to handling these speech 
topics with upper-termers, I found it 
dificult at first to reduce such _ tech- 
niques to this level. 

When the pupils had gained some suc- 
cess in reading aloud, I pointed out that 
many of them had errors in speech. I 
supplied humorous drill sentences culled 
from speech clinics and we listed mis- 
pronounced words in notebooks. Grad- 
ually there arose a series of speech drill 
periods where particular sounds were 
practiced. Since then we have made 
several class trips and had some visitors 
in to speak. Someone has usually com- 
mented afterwards on the quality of 
these strangers’ enunciation and I am 
pleased at this consciousness of speech 
patterns. The close listening habit has 
been enhanced by the use of a tape re- 
corder which the members use for read- 
ings and reports. 

Another outgrowth of this early unit 
was development of group discussion. 
After hearing Burl Ives’ Big Rock Candy 
Mountain, and I’m Going Down the 
Road, we discussed what the central 
idea of these ballads was. Finally, it 
was agreed that the singer was looking 
for a heaven on earth. This considera- 
tion led to a comparison of what each 
of us wanted most, and to organize the 
activity I introduced Discussion 66. The 
small groups talked for a while and 
selected one representative to report 
back. This panel did so and the class, 
in turn, considered what had been said. 
In these lessons some diffident youngsters 
who had recited only when called on 
spoke freely for the first time. Discus- 
sion 66 has been utilized in subsequent 
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units on such topics as newspapers and 
different religious observances. 

The symposium was the discussion 
form utilized for a consideration of the 
U.N. when we had a unit on that topic. 
At one class meeting students partici- 
pated as members of the delegations rep- 
resented on the Security Council; at 
another reports were presented of the 
activities engaged in by what we termed 
the “alphabet agencies”: ILO, WHO, 
UNICEFF, and UNESCO. After a visit 
to U.N. Headquarters, we analyzed the 
procedures of the committee meetings 
viewed. In addition to these types of 
group discussions, we have had film- 
forums with moving pictures and film 
strips and also several round-table dis- 
cussions. 

Certain projects in the core class were 
inaugurated that are common to regular 
speech classes. One such unit grew out 
of the orientation activities customary 
for entering groups. On a tour through 
the building, I guided the boys and girls 
up to the school’s radio studio where 
they talked into the microphones, heard 
recordings, and watched a demonstra- 
tion of sound effects equipment. 

When we were searching for activities 
later, a few asked if we could go back 
to the station to “try out some more 
sound effects.” Luckily, programming 
permitted us to use the facilities, and a 
happy hour was spent slamming doors, 
rattling chains, shooting machine guns, 
making fires, and frying eggs with cello- 
phane. When I proposed we do a script, 
the suggestion was quickly adopted. I 
distributed textbooks,* suggested some 
titles, and everyone read a script. The 
merits of the plays were then considered 
and finally The Odyssey of Runyon 
Jones was selected. 

4Norman Corwin, Thirteen by Corwin 
(New York, 1952): A. H. Lass, E. L. McGill, 


and D. Axelrod, Plays From Radio (New York, 
1948). 


After the play was cast and announ- 
cers, sound-effects men, and engineers 
were chosen, we rehearsed for a few 
periods. Since everyone in class couldn’t 
be accomodated in producing this script, 
another group prepared El Capitan and 
the Corporal.’ As the work progressed, 
time was taken to practice radio hand 
signals, to build up a vocabulary of 
radio “slanguage” and to reinforce the 
requisites of good speech for broadcast- 
ing. Concurrently we spent time dis- 
cussing radio and television programs 
while a committee issued recommended 
listening lists each week. 


Finally the casts were ready to record 
and afterwards we played back our pro- 
grams. Everyone was elated when I an- 
nounced that we would lend these tapes 
to other classes and perhaps we might 
receive some fan letters. 


Students had been asking why we 
couldn’t write our own script, and by 
now the class was ready. The students 
decided on a quiz program format and 
researchers prepared questions on cur- 
rent events, sports, music, history, and 
geography. Contestants were secured 
from another core class and the day be- 
fore Christmas vacation my group 
broadcast to the other classrooms by 
means of the school’s P.A. system. I 
don’t think tension could have been 
higher if we had been giving away re- 
frigerators as the master of ceremonies 
put the questions. This radio quiz 
broadcast was certainly the high point 
of our work last semester in terms of 
students’ degree of interest and teacher’s 
effort to coordinate the various tasks 
necessary. 


In considering these selected units 
from a core class, it is important to re- 
member always that although they are 


5M. M. Nagelberg, Drama in Our Time 
(New York, 1948), pp. 449-464. 
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reported in terms of specific aims estab- 
lished and concrete activities, such as 
reading poems or selecting scripts, more 
important patterns are being estab- 
lished. Students are enjoying freedom 
for self-expression and are going through 
the process of solving particular prob- 


lems in groups, in accord with the prin- 


ciples established at the outset. What 
we call the intangible qualities of co- 
operation, ability to evaluate self and 
others, and willingness to assist are con- 
stantly being developed in these class- 
room activities. 

Outside of my own classroom, other 
teachers have also been utilizing speech 
techniques. Many groups employ class- 
room dramatics and related speech arts. 
The speech department has supplied in- 
structors with books, equipment, and 
other means of assistance. During a 
core conference the chairman of the 
speech department was invited to de- 
monstrate how classroom teachers could 
recognize speech defects and what pro- 
cedures they should follow in seeing to 
it that youngsters received clinical as- 
sistance. 

From this consideration of speech in 
the core curriculum, these conclusions 
are drawn: 

1. Oral communication is integral to a suc- 
cessful core curriculum and perhaps pre-em- 


inent as a medium for expression in such 
classes. 


2. Increased oral activities in core classes make 
pupils speech conscious and underline their 
need for better personal delivery. 

g. Close association with pupils over an ex- 
tended length of time facilitates the making 
of clinical recommendations for those who re- 
quire speech correction. 

4. Emphasis on group activities necessitates 
skill in utilizing discussion techniques: sym- 
posium, panel, buzz session, round table, et al. 
5. A background of speech work enhances a 
teacher’s scope in developing the objectives of 
the core program. 

6. The speech department can readily assist 
core teachers with equipment, texts, and help- 
ful suggestions for their work. 


7. An introduction is provided for skills to be 
developed further in a_ well-rounded high 
school speech program with elective classes in 
dramatics, radio, and public speaking. 

8. Socio-drama, speeches, and discussion in 
core classes provide opportunity to select pupils 
for extra-curricular speech activities: a varsity 
play, radio workshop, Town Meeting, or as- 
sembly programs. 

In these ways, New York City’s experi- 
mental program, drawing advanced 
ideas from all areas of modern edu- 
cation, has incorporated much speech 
work in its activities. In no way, how- 
ever, does the core teacher attempt to 
replace the skilled clinician or dramatic 
coach. The efforts of each of these 
people combine to afford maximum op- 
portunities for development of high 
school pupils—and this is the goal as 
it should be. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE UNDERGRADUATE? 
Charles W. Lomas 


URING the past few years much 

has been said in conventions and 
written in journals about the increasing 
trend toward specialization in the nar- 
rower divisions of the speech field. More 
and more, members of our profession 
think of themselves as theatre men, 
speech pathologists, phoneticians, inter- 
preters of literature, rhetorical histor- 
ians, or radio and television technicians. 
Critics of this tendency have pointed 
out the dangers to our _ professional 
standing in this atomizing trend, and 
have warned that our separate disci- 
plines cannot stand alone without the 
help and support of all. 

But what about the undergraduate? 
What is happening to him in the pull 
and tug of our separate fields, as each 
strives to be independent of the others? 
Is he getting the kind of training that 
will equip him for full understanding of 
the place of his special interest in so- 
ciety? Or is he being trained to use his 
abilities in such a narrow context that 
he is merely a highly skilled technician 
without a concept of his place in the 
liberal tradition? 

To me it is axiomatic that speech be- 
longs to the liberal arts and _ sciences. 
To accept any other status is to return 
rhetoric to Plato's scornful category of 
“cookery,” to relegate the actor to the 
role -of mountebank, to resume the 
character of elocutionist rather than in- 
terpreter of literature, and to accept a 
classification for the speech correctionist 


Mr. Lomas (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 
1940) is Associate Professor of Speech at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and is 
editor of Western Speech, official publication of 
the Western Speech Association. 


as a quack. The skillful use of language 
is, and should be, central in our culture 
and in our educational system. Both 
science and art contribute to this skill, 
but the aim is always to develop the 
ability to communicate thoughts and 
feelings. Regardless of our specialties, 
this goal remains much the same, and 
it is a primary objective of all liberal 
education. 

Most of the leaders of the various 
speech specialties were themselves trained 
in speech as a liberal discipline. Many 
of the founders of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America had early back- 
grounds in English literature and com- 
position. They came into the speech 
field through the medium of extra-curri- 
cular activities such as debate and col- 
lege theatre. Many of them directed 
both forensics and dramatics, and the 
eclectic approach to our field found in 
the great midwestern and eastern speech 
departments is a tribute to their versa- 
tility. Theatre devotees of George 
Pierce Baker are inclined to forget that 
he also wrote the first modern treatise 
on argumentation and debate. 

Moreover, there is hardly a man well 
established in our profession who has 
not had extensive background in other 
speech fields than his specialty. An out- 
standing authority in audiology acquired 
all his specialized knowledge on the post- 
doctoral level, after undergraduate em- 
phasis on forensics, and graduate course 
work in public speaking, speech correc- 
tion, and psychology. A leading teacher 
in radio and television started his ca- 
reer as a debate coach. An able younger 
man in speech correction acquired much 
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of his early training in theatre. A lead- 
ing scholar in the public address field 
had an undergraduate major in English 
with heavy emphasis on extra-curricular 
work in debate and college theatre. An 
outstanding figure in interpretation has 
published extensively in rhetoric and 
public speaking as well. A nationally 
known speech correctionist wrote his 
first book in beginning public speaking. 
Although I have a specific person in 
mind for each of these characterizations, 
they all apply to dozens of other men 
whose training was similar. 

This breadth of background has been 
a notable asset to many present day 
specialists. The public speaker has 
learned from the actor to express him- 
self with more color and energy; the ac- 
tor has profited by the speech correction- 
ist’s knowledge and understanding of 
the vocal mechanism and the psychology 
of speech; the correctionist has learned 
from practitioners of the speech arts 
to think of all speech as communication 
of ideas and feelings rather than as a 
mechanical process to be learned by 
manipulation of the vocal organs; all 
three have profited from the interpre- 
ter’s love of literature, and have gained 
a richer understanding of thought and 
emotion through oral reading. 

Now this eclectic program of training 
is endangered by the pressure of spe- 
cialization. Teachers who themselves 
profited by breadth of education now 
find themselves forced by circum- 
stances to insist on narrow and _ re- 
stricted curricula for their students. Al- 
though there are many departments in 
which students are required to diversi- 
fy their interests, the influence of na- 
tional associations and of highly spe- 
cialized departments, where they exist, 
is gradually narrowing the scope of un- 
dergraduate speech training. 


Two examples will illustrate: A ma- 
jor university with a specialized depart- 
ment of theatre arts offers 172 hours of 
undergraduate technical work in_ the-. 
atre, radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures; 11 hours of liberal training is also 
given in historical courses and _litera- 
ture of the theatre. No provision is made 
in any curriculum of the department 
for any work in public speaking, voice 
training, or interpretation, and the cur- 
riculum is so crowded with require- 
ments that election of these courses is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
Meanwhile, a separate major in other 
divisions of, the speech field is so or- 
ganized that it is almost equally difficult 
for students in speech to elect courses 
in theatre arts. Additional complica- 
tions are created by the fact that courses 
in theatre are oflered in a different col- 
lege from those in speech, with corre- 
sponding “red tape” confronting the 
student who wishes to cross college 
lines. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, in this university speech and 
drama have been completely separated, 
and students in both areas have been 
deprived of the benefits to be derived 
from cooperation between them. 


The second problem results from pres- 
sures outside the individual college. The 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion recently released a recommended 
program of training for public school 
therapists. These requirements are so 
extensive as to constitute a virtual ma- 
jor in themselves, and they provide no 
room for training in the speech arts. 
Thus the program, if generally accepted, 
could result in the training of a group 
of highly skilled technicians with no 
real understanding of the communica- 
tive process in speech. If this should 
occur, the results, in terms of growth in 
communicative skills in elementary 
schools, would be dubious at best. 
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The increased emphasis on narrow 
specialization is, of course, a product 
of greatly expanded knowledge in all 
helds through extensive research and ex- 
perimentation. Students should profit 
from this new knowledge. But why 
should all of it be pushed upon them at 


the undergraduate level? In a day when 


the trend in education is back to a 
broader liberal training, with specializa- 
tion deferred for graduate and_profes- 
sional schools, we in speech seem ob- 
sessed with the idea that we must fill our 
young students with all of the knowl- 
edge we have recently acquired through 
our own graduate study and research. 
Sometimes this is carried to absurd 
lengths. A small midwestern college, 
staffed by one speech instructor, lists in 
its catalogue almost all the courses of- 
fered by the university in which the pro- 
fessor had taken his graduate work, in- 
cluding highly specialized courses offered 
in the university only on the graduate 
level. Even granting the dubious as- 
sumption that the professor is qualified 
to teach graduate level courses in sev- 
eral different fields, what purpose is 
served by making the offering? The large 
selection is of value only if specializa- 
tion within the speech field is sought. 
Would not a smaller group of courses 
pegged to a general ectucation concept 
serve better? 

It seems to me that a minimum pro- 
gram of cooperation in the speech and 
drama fields should provide for a pro- 
gram in the lower division including 
either a two-semester course in funda- 
mentals of speech (in the broad sense), 
or one semester each of public speaking, 
voice training, and interpretation (in- 
cluding dramatic interpretation). Such 
a program would furnish a basic founda- 
tion on which each of the advanced 
fields could Extra-curricular 
programs in forensics and dramatic pro- 


build, 


duction should be open to lower divi- 
sion students to gain experience in these 
fields. The upper division courses should 
include fifteen units in one specialized 
area, six each in two others. Beyond 
this, additional specialization might be 
permitted up to the forty-unit upper 
division major permitted in many insti- 
tutions. For purposes of this breakdown, 
the following five fields might be recog- 
nized: theatre and motion pictures; ra- 
dio and television; public speaking, dis- 
cussion, forensics, public address; inter- 
pretation; speech correction, audiology, 
and phonetics. 

Even under this diversified major, 
however, students should not be encour- 
aged to load their programs too heavily 
with speech courses of any field. ‘The 
speech specialist needs to supplement 
his training with liberal courses from 
other departments. Advisers should help 
the public speaking student to select 
useful courses in the social sciences so 
that he may talk intelligently about 
public issues. The interpretation or the- 
atre major should have a strong back- 
ground in literature to enable him to 
choose material of literary merit. The 
speech correctionist needs courses in 
psychology, sociology, and education to 
help him to understand the people with 
whom he works. 


A program built on this principle ad- 
mittedly would not provide professional 
specialization for those who wished it, 
except perhaps for those who used the 
full forty units for work in the major 
field. But it would provide a solid foun- 
dation upon which specialized profes- 
sional training might build. In any 
case, it would discourage the graduation 
from our speech departments of half- 
educated technicians; public speakers 
whose sole aim in life is to win debates; 
interpreters who glory in fine voices and 
spectacular effects; theatre majors with- 
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out adequate understanding of the com- 
municative process; speech correctionists 
with littke knowledge of the normal 
voice. All of our majors would have 
breadth enough to know that regard- 
less of their specialized fields, they were 
dealing with the process of communicat- 
ing ideas and feelings to their fellow 
men, 

If all of this means lengthening the 
training process, so be it. In California 
and other states the training of teachers 


for secondary school positions is now a 
five-year program. At. least another 
semester, and usually longer, is needed 
to complete the Master's degree. Al- 
though this may work a hardship on 
students, I do not think we should con- 
tinue the process of limiting the breadth 
of education in favor of early and in- 
tense specialization. Technicians alone 
cannot educate the next generation or 
bring warmth and human understand- 
ing to the performing arts. 
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THE FORUM 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL: 
AMENDMENT 


Professor Orville Hitchcock 
Executive Secretary 

Speech Association of America 
12 East Bloomington Street 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Professor Dallas Dickey 
The Speech Teacher 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Professor Bower Aly, Editor 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


In accordance with the provisions of Article 
IX of the Constitution of the Speech Association 
of America, we petition for the consideration of 
a Constitutional amendment herewith described 
at the next annual meeting of the Speech As- 
sociation of America, to be held at the Hotel 
Statler in New York City during the period 
December 27-30, 1953; 

Amend Article VI Section 1 by striking out 
the words stricken in the following copy, and 
inserting the words inserted therein: 


ARTICLE VI 
Duties OF COUNCILORS 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall con- 
sist of: the President, the Executive Vice- 
President, the Executive Secretary, the Editor 
of the Quarterly Journal of Speech, the Editor 
of Speech Monographs, and the Editor of the 
Speech Teacher for the terms of their respective 
offices and for three years thereafter; twelve 
[twenty-four] members, elected at large, four 
{eight} each year, for a term of three years; 
the Vice-Presidents; the members of the Finance 
Committee; the President, or his representative, 
of the Western Speech Association, of the South- 
ern Speech Association, of the Speech Associ- 
ation of the Eastern States, of the Central States 
Association, of the Pacific Speech Association, of 
the American Educational Theatre Association, 
of the American Speech and Hearing Associ- 
ation, and of such other regional or special 
associations or federations as may hereafter be 
officially recognized by the Executive Council. 


We further propose amending Article Ill 
Section 1 of the By-laws as shown herewith: 


ARTICLE II 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The President, First and Second 
Vice-Presidents; and four [eight] of the twelve 
[twenty-four] members of the Executive Council 
to be chosen at large shall be elected by the 
Association at each annual meeting; the First 
Vice-President in any year shall automatically 
succeed to the presidency for the following year. 

If the proposed amendments shall be adopted, 
we suppose that the following positions would 
be subject to the action of the Nominating 
Committee (Article III Section 2) to be chosen 


‘at the convention in New York (December 27- 


30, 1953), and to the subsequent action of the 


‘ annual meeting next ensuing: 


(a) Eight Councilors for a term of three years; 
(b) Four Councilors for a term of two years; 
(c) Four Councilors for a period of one year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(ls) Kenneth G, Hance 

(ls) Loren D. Reid 

(Ils) C. M. Wise 

(ls) Frederick W. Haberman 

(Is) Bower Aly 

(Is) Earnest Brandenburg 

(is) Wilbur E. Gilman 

(Is) T. Earle Johnson 

(ls) Donald C. Bryant 

(ls) J. H. McBurney 

(Ils) Joseph F. Smith 

(ls) C. T. Simon 

(ls) Waldo W. Braden 

(Is) Dallas C. Dickey 

(ls) W. Norwood Brigance 

(Ils) J. Jeffery Auer 

(ls) Magdalene Kramer 

(ls) Robert D. Clark 

(Ils) Frank M. Rarig 

(ls) Lester Thonssen 

(Ils) Paul D. Bagwell 


COMMIILTEE REPORT 


The committee to nominate the new editor 
for The Speech Teacher is pleased to an- 
nounce that it has unanimously agreed to name 
Hugh F. Seabury of the State University of Iowa. 
Professor Seabury is Associate Professor of 
Speech at the University, co-author of Dodd 
and Seabury Our Speech, and a specialist in 
speech education and teacher training. The 
committee is happy to report that Professor 
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Seabury has expressed his willingness to under- 
take the position as editor. 
Respectfully submitted, 
BOWER ALY 
DALLAS C. DICKEY 
HAHN 
EVELYN KonicsBerc, Chairman 


PHE NATIONAL CONVENTION: 1953 

Program plans have been completed for the 
convention of the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica, December 28, 29, and go, at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City. Meeting jointly with 
SAA are the American Educational Theatre 
Association, the National Society for the Study 
of Communication, the American Forensic <As- 
sociation, and the National University Exten- 
sion Association (Committee on Debate Ma- 
terials). Preliminary meetings of the Councils 
of these groups and of their committees will 
be on December 27. 


As usual, SAA has tried to plan programs of 
value and interest to its entire membership. 
Most of its section programs are in charge of 
its own committees. Four sections concern 
oral interpretation; elementary and secondary 
school teachers, 7 sections; discussion and de- 
bate, 4; television and radio, 6; rhetoric and 
public address, 5; linguistic phonetics, 2; 
speech and hearing therapy, 2. Appearing, also, 
are numerous single sections dealing with 
special problems, e.g., the relation of speech to 
the social sciences. At least 20 minutes of 
each section program is left free for discussion. 
The customary Reading Hour will feature 
Joseph Auslander. 

SAA will have joint sessions with each of 
the cooperating associations and in addition 
will have a general session sponsored by the 
Liaison Committee of SAA and the National 
Council of Teachers of English, exploring some 
mutual problems of the two groups. 


Special consideration is being given to the 
comfort of our conventioners. Meetings begin at 
g:10 and g:go and end at 5:10. Ample time is 
allotted for alumni and other luncheons. Ear! 
Ryan, chairman of the local convention com- 
mittees, is planning on special attractions. The 
Languild Convention Service has been retained 
to aid members in making travel reservations, 
selecting tours, and securing theatre tickets at 
prices desired. 

Many of the well-known persons in the 
various associations appear on the program. A 
number of professional persons from tele- 
vision, radio, theatre, and industry have agreed 
to participate, among whom are Gilbert Seldes, 


Stuart Chase, William White, Jr., Olin Downs, 
Lawrence Langner, and Margaret Webster. 

Some 2000 persons will probably be in at- 
tendance. Plan to be among them. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION AND 
PHE. PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER 

For the teacher of elementary classes two 
sections are planned, both sponsored by the 
SAA Committee on Speech Problems in the 
Elementary School. The first section, ‘Helping 
the Child to Grow Through the Speech Pro- 
gram,” has as its chairman, Agnes Rigney, with 
Beatrice Hurley talking on “Speech as a Facet 
of Personality,” Zelda Kosh on “Building the 
Speech Program on our Knowledge of Chil- 
dren,” Paul Eiserer on “Play Therapy for the 
Child,” and Elise Hahn on “Play Therapy for 
the Speech Handicapped Child.” The second 
program, with Letitia Raubicheck as chairman, 
is a discussion period dealing with reading 
aloud in the elementary school. The program 
consists of a demonstration by Miss Helen 
Trask and her third grade children of Munsey 
Park School, evaluated by a panel made up of 
Carrie Rasmussen, Jean Erwin, Geraldine Gar- 
rison, Florence Morrissey, and John Pruis. 

For the teacher on the secondary level, there 
is a discussion workshop devoted to the evalu- 
ation of student progress in the high school 
speech class. Hayden Carruth is chairman; 
participants are Mary Blackburn, Milton Dob- 
kin, Dorothy Youngblood, and Jack Douglas. 
Another program deals with the nature of the 
fundamental course in speech in the high 
school, under the chairmanship of Freda Ken- 
ner and embracing a panel composed of Hugh 
Seabury, Waldo Phelps, Grant Wessel, and Rose 
Kirchman. High school forensics is the general 
topic of another section sponsored by NUEA 
and SAA. D. E. Morley is sponsoring a pro- 
gram devoted to “Therapy and Methodology 
for Use in Public School Speech Correction.” 


With John Wortley as chairman, the panel. 


consists of Harlan Bloomer, Oliver Bloodstein, 
Edward Turnberger, and Frank Bakes, who 
will discuss, respectively, voice problems, stut- 
tering, disorders of articulation, and _ cleft- 
palate speech. 

Planned to interest teachers at all levels in 
the public school is a section meeting, ‘‘Inter- 
pretation in Primary and Secondary Schools.” 
Its sponsor is SAA’s Committee on Problems 
in Interpretation, with Melvin White as chair- 
man. Participants include Dorothy Horowitz 
and Bennett Parsteck, presenting a discussion 
of oral reading in the core curriculum. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry L. Mueller, Editor 


SPEECH FUNDAMENTALS, By Harry G. 
Barnes and Loretta W. Smith. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953; pp. xxi+554. $3.45. 


Readers acquainted with the senior author's 
Speech Handbook will be pleased to learn that 
he, along with Dr. Smith, has written a new 
book for the fundamentals course in the second- 
ary school. The Speech Handbook is on the 
college level, but has enjoyed a wide popularity 
among secondary school teachers. Since its 
publication there has been a demand for its 
adaptation for high school use. This demand 
has now been met. 

Speech Fundamentals, however, is more than 
an adaptation of the Speech Handbook. It fol- 
lows the same basic philosophy, of course, but 
otherwise it is an entirely new book. The text- 
ual content has been greatly expanded and the 
outline form has been abandoned; questions, 
exercises, and drill materials have been added; 
and the whole has been written in terms of 
the high school student and teacher. 

The book is organized on the basis of as- 
signments, forty-eight in all. Most of them 
contain enough material and ideas for a good 
many class performances. The first series of as- 
signments is of a diagnostic nature, designed to 
discover the needs and abilities of the student 
and to acquaint him with the nature of the 
speaking situation. The next assignments cover 
the fundamental processes common to. all 
types of speaking: adjustment to the speaking 
situation, formulation of thought, phonation, 
and articulation. The following assignments 
deal with the attributes of speaking and read- 
ing aloud, the two basic forms of speech. A 
final unit presents additional assignments, at a 
more advanced level, in both reading and 
speaking. Group discussion and pantomime 
and other dramatic techniques are used in the 
exercises when appropriate. 

The assignments are arranged progressively, 
each leading into the one following and based 
on those preceding. The performances are ad- 
justed to the secondary school age level. The 
intention is for the student to find himself 
carried along in a series of easy, clearly defined 
steps. Since the assignments are progressive, 
the student is constantly reviewing and practic- 
ing again the principles which he has learned. 


In this way he is given opportunity to strength- 
en the new basic habits which he is developing. 

Speech Fundamentals is a practical book. The 
emphasis is on performance, on practice in 
fundamentals. The textual material is arranged 
to contribute to the activity of speaking. Much 
drill material is included. Especially helpful 
are the prose and _ poetry selections, the 
complete speeches and excerpts from speeches, 
the speech outlines, and the lists of words and 
sentences for articulation and pronunciation 
drill. Discussion questions and exercises are 
appended to each unit. Teachers will find 
these materials of great assistance, The forty- 
eight exercises which appear at the end of 
Unit XXX, for example, will keep a class busy 
with interesting and stimulating activity for 
weeks. The speech rating forms, familiar to 
those who have used the Speech Handbook, are 
a valuable teaching tool. 

The philosophy behind Speech Fundamentals 
is modern and sound. It is based on the premise 
that speaking is an important activity and that 
learning to speak more effectively can be rel- 
atively easy and a lot of fun. The authors 
believe that speech training must be adapted to 
the individual. They stress the necessity of the 
student’s becoming aware of his good and bad 
qualities as a speaker, setting up new goals, and 
working toward those goals, under friendly 
guidance, through a series of graded assign- 
ments fitted to his needs. They believe that 
extra-curricular speech activities should be re- 
lated to, and grow out of, a thorough training 
in the fundamentals. 

The text is clearly and interestingly written, 
without padding. The assignments are purpose- 
ful, pedagogically sound, and challenging to the 
student. The book is attractively printed, nicely 
illustrated, and well indexed. This is an im- 
portant textbook for the secondary school course 
in speech. 

Orvitte HItcHcock, 
State University of lowa 


IMPROVING THE CHILD'S SPEECH. By 
Virgil A. Anderson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953; pp. xv+333- $4.00. 

The author states that this book is designed 
for practical use by the general teacher and by 
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the parent. According to the preface, “not only 
has great stress been placed upon the desir- 
ability of arming the classroom teacher and 
the parent with as much information as pos- 
sible about the simpler speech problems of 
children, but the author has attempted to 
make clear the limitations of superficial train- 
ing in dealing with serious disorders of such a 
vital and complicated activity as speech.” 

If the author had accomplished one purpose 
as indicated: “to facilitate and improve speech 
development of all children” the book would 
be safely earmarked for consumption by the 
teacher and the parent. However, the content 
fails to realize this aspiration: “It is hoped that 
the scientific procedures explained in this book 
are sufficiently and workable to enable 
teachers and parents to apply them. success- 
fully though have had no 
previous training in speech education or speech 
correction.” 
speech 


clear 


even they may 
There follow twelve chapters on 
surveys, diagnosis and therapy, en- 
compassing every known speech disorder except 
those associated with glandular deficiencies and 
mental retardation. The author has attempted 
to “steer what hopes he will be a safe course 
between two and has included as 
much as both.” The extremes 
mentioned are “being too general” and “being 
too detailed and specific.” Probably the middle 
course is too difficult for a _ professionally 
trained person, as the author is, to follow. 
Certainly it must have been painful, in attempt- 
ing to write in lay language, to use such terms 
as “mush-in-the-mouth” speech, or “falling back 
in the throat” quality, or “talking through the 
nose,” or “if the soft palate happens to be 
open.” The combination of non-technical and 
scientific language, with an occasional explana- 
tion of terminology, is 


extremes 
possible of 


rather bewildering. 
The teacher and parent may be confused con- 
cerning what they are supposed to know and to 
do as “lay” speech correctionists. 

The speech pathologist may well be con- 
cerned over the superficial and haphazard treat- 
ment of a subject ordinarily well grounded in 
psychology, physics, the 
scientific principles involved in symptomatology 
and over the indifference to the usual intern- 
ship in diagnosis with all its intricacies, and to 
the supervision of therapy 
adaptations to the individual 


physiology, 


with its many 
child and _ his 
‘disorder. It is evident that the author assumes 
that teachers and parents have a 
knowledge of the physiological structure and 
function of the speech and respiratory mechan- 
and of the factors which make up 


vocalization, and also possess a discriminating 


classroom 


isms, 


awareness of speech sounds and the methods of 
their production. 

Teachers are encouraged to attempt diagnosis 
and therapy on the basis of such statements 
as these. “Fortunately, the major portion of 
speech problems encountered in the classroom 
are not severe and can be handled without too 
much skill and knowledge”; (explaining the 
causes of aphasia) “the injury is most likely to 
occur at birth or at some time thereafter as the 
result of a fall or a blow on the head, et cetera”; 
(in diagnosis) “the teacher should not be dis- 
couraged or too surprised if her most diligent 
efforts are rewarded with no tangible or logical 
explanation of the cause of the child's prob- 
lem. As a matter of fact, in many of the 
seemingly unexplainable cases the individual 
factors may be so mild and unobtrusive that 
they escape detection in isolation.” “The 
cause may involve a serious physiological condi- 
tion requiring medical attention, and | the 
teacher may be instrumental in discovering it 
if she is aware of the possible significance of 
certain vocal symptoms. Also it is important to 
determine the cause in order to decide whether 
speech therapy is indicated. . . .” “On the 
other hand, in those instances where no satis- 
factory diagnosis can be made, the teacher 
should not hesitate to do what she can to help 
the child with his speech problem regard- 
less. . . .” “On the whole the teacher may be 
comforted by the assurance that the tongue it- 
self is rarely at fault, so far as any structural 
deficiencies are concerned.” One has the feel- 
ing that “he doth protest too much.” 

The question arises: Who is to guide the 
teacher and the parent to an understanding of 
the background work implied but not explained 
fully? The physician? The social worker? The 
school nurse? Certainly not the speech cor- 
rectionist, since the book was written because 
of the shortage of speech correctionists, and 
because seventy-five per cent of the speech de- 
fectives can be treated “without too much skill! 
or knowledge.” 

It is recognized that the author's problem in 
reaching his goal is a difficult one, but it is 
also acknowledged that no one should attempt 
a short course to teachers and parents, with 
directions for diagnosis of and therapy for the 
great seventy-five per cent who will present a 
“wide range of symptoms and degrees of severity 
varying all the way from mild slovenliness of 
speech to a speech pattern so defective that 
it becomes unintelligible”; and with incidental 
information about the other speech - disorders 
to assist the layman in diagnosis. The class- 
room teacher can be trained to be a skillful 
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correctionist, but there is no reason why she 
should be permitted to skirt the edges of this 
scientific area; nor will she, if she be profes- 
sional, be satisfied with a book which tells her 
“How to Become a Speech Correctionist in 
Twelve Easy Lessons—Regardless!” 

SEVERINA E. NELSON, 

University of Illinois 


BEGINNING TELEVISION PRODUCTION. 
By Melvin R. White. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1953; pp. 107. $2.50. 


In his preface Mr. White notes, accurately, 
the need for an introductory textbook to be 
used by laymen and by students in courses in- 
corporating a unit on television. Whether Be- 
ginning Television Production answers that 
need is debatable. 

On the pro side, the handbook offers the fol- 
lowing advantages: (1) The price is not pro- 
hibitive. Although it has only a heavy paper 
cover and spiral binding, the volume is probably 
durable enough to serve until its content is 
outmoded by changes in a rapidly developing 
medium. (2) The size of the pages (eight and 
a half by eleven inches) allows for large, clear 
illustrations, both photographs and drawings. 
(3) The author has incorporated chapters on 
telesets, lighting, properties, costumes, make-up, 
and acting. The uninitiated display a marked 
curiosity about these phases of production, and 
previous survey publications have accorded them 
limited attention. Mr. White also devotes chap- 
ters to problems of black and white television, 
personnel, studio and equipment, and directing, 
and he offers appendices on terminology and 
bibliography. (4) The author anticipates gener- 
al use of color television and provides for it by 
adding modifying statements to the discussion 
of techniques for black and white television. 

Arguments on the con side of the handbook’s 
usefulness concern both content and style. (1) 
Content would be improved by some omissions; 
no reader would regret the loss of obvious state- 
ments such as the following, found on page 12: 
“A writer is one who writes. Hence, a television 
writer is one who writes for television.” Over- 


writing also kills the strategic opening chapter.: 


Eager to orient the reader in thinking in terms 
of the gray scale, the author details four be- 
wildering nomenclatures for steps in the scale, 
only to conclude, “Actually, it makes no dif- 
ference what terminology is used to describe a 
color in terms of its tonal transmission.” (2) 
The work is stylistically inferior. Uncontribu- 
tive repetition occurs frequently throughout. 
On page 36 one finds: “TV lighting is of two 
types, it was stated earlier: (1) specific and (2) 


general illumination” and on page 36, “ 
television lighting is of two types, specific and 
general, illumination.” Poor sentence structure 
from time to time impedes communication, as 
on page 33: “But it is more than that, involving 
as it does proper placement of equipment on 
the set, focus of light on the set, costumes, and 
properties, the shifting of lights to get dramatic 
effects, for light and shadow to aid in pictorial 
composition, to help establish the mood, and 
to make details stand out.” Inconsistency of 
organization confounds the reader. Of the nine 
chapters, seven end with a section labelled 
“Conclusion,” one with a “Summary,” and one 
just stops. The seven “Conclusions” vary in 
content from introductory material to addenda. 

For the most part, Beginning Television Pro- 
duction presents materials suitable for an in- 
troductory unit study of television, but it does 
not present them well. 

CLARA BEHRINGER, 
University of Illinois 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR ‘TEEN-AGERS: A 
COLLECTION OF ONE-ACT ROYALTY- 
FREE PLAYS FOR IMPORTANT OCCA- 
SIONS. By Helen Louise Miller. Boston: 
Plays, Inc., 1952; pp. viit355. $3.50. 


The twenty-one royalty-free one-act plays in 
this volume are for the celebration of holidays 
traditional with schools, clubs, churches, and 
young amateur groups. 

Many of the plays are amusing comedies, and 
the modern situations found in them will please 
young actors and audiences alike. As soon as 
teen-agers read Bewitched and Bewildered and 
Football Hero, they will want immediate pro- 
duction. The author has not overlooked the 
opportunity to “focus attention on basic prin- 
ciples of our American heritage” in the patriotic 
plays. The Lincoln Heart and Letter from 
George Washington are examples of this type. 

The production notes at the end of the book 
are adequate and clearly outlined. The size of 
casts, playing times, costumes, properties, set- 
tings, and lightings are listed. 

Each of these one-act plays was originally 
published in Plays, The Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Miss Miller has assembled them 
in book form hoping that actors and directors 
will find them easy to produce and fun to do. 
Holiday Plays for Teen-Agers is the solution 
for the problem of finding a wholesome, alive, 
entertaining, and imaginative play for a special 
occasion, 

FREDA KENNER, 
Messick High School, 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


Oliver W. Nelson, Editor 


Assisted by Laura Crowell, Thomas R. Nilsen, and Carroll Arnold 


SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Of General Interest 
ANDERSON, JOHN E., “The Relation of Attitude 
to Adjustment,” Education, 73 (December 

1Q52), 210-218. 

The author, Director of the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota and a 
nationally recognized contributor to the field of 
education, reports a study of some 3,200 chil- 
dren from g to 17 aimed at determining rela- 
tions between internal orientation (attitude) 
and external orientation (adjustment). While 
findings primarily indicate a reciprocal relation- 
ship between these factors, the author con- 
cludes that “the reorientation of attitude, be- 
cause of the fact that it extends to so many 
different situations, would seem from the practi- 
cal point of view to be of particular value.” 
He offers five principles for guiding such re- 
orientation. 


Bascock, C. Mrrirox, “A Rationale tor Com- 
munication Skills,’ School and Society, 78 
(July 11, 1953), 4-6. 
races briefly the evolutionary shift in our 

concepts of language study—svmbolization— 

from a structural to functional, dynamic 
orientation; a shift from “correctness” per se to 

“effectiveness” of communication. Credits lead- 

ers in the field of semantics for impelling the 

shift and affecting the direction of the shift. 


BURCHARD, JOHN ELy, “People Who Can Think,” 
Educational Record, 34 (April 1953), 113-120. 
The Dean of a School of Humanities and 

Social Studies develops a plea for such teaching 
in English and Speech as will give full atten- 
tion “to the human institutions and societies, 
the tragedies and the comedies, the revolutions 
and the reactions, the arguments and the re- 
joinders” in which man has described his char- 
acter and potentialities throughout history. Such 
teaching, it is argued, produces the insights de- 
manded by modern industry far better than 
teaching which shows how to “make money by 
twisting English around” or how speakers may 
become “eunuchs with bass voices . . . since 
basses are ‘sounder’ than tenors.” 


DuNwippik, WILLIAM, “How to Give Oral Ex 
aminations,” Social Education, 17 March 
1953), 123+. 

The article presents the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the oral examination, together 
with specific measures for securing pupil prepar- 
ation and for conducting the examination. 


Evicker, PAuL E., “Should We Accelerate High 
School Youth,” NEA Journal, 42 (February 
1953), 80-81. 

The Executive Secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principats pre- 
sents arguments against “premature departure” 
from the secondary schools. Chief among these 
objections is the contention that third-year high 
school students lack the necessary social matur- 
ity for college life and study. 


FIREBAUGH, JOSEPH J., “Freedom and the Hu- 
manities,” The Educational Forum, 17 (May 
1953), 453-460. 

\ discussion of the role of the Humanities in 
preserving freedom and in enriching life. The 
author is critical of some of the teaching in 
this area. He states, “My chief charge against 
those who teach the Humanities is that they 
have used their disciplines as barriers rather 
than as ways, as ends rather than as means, as 
possessions rather than as equipment for expe- 
rience. Thus they have discouraged not only in 
others, but in themselves, that joy in experience 
which by his nature the human animal seeks, 
and which the humanities, if their name_ is 
meaningful, must cultivate.” 


“Freedom to Read,” New Republic, 128 (July 6, 

1953), 5-6. 

Presents a declaration approved by the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council and adopted by 
the American Library Association. Seven propo- 
sitions regarding the responsibilities of pub- 
lishers and librarians in the public welfare are 
presented and briefly discussed. 


JANIS, IRviING L. AND SEYMOUR FFSHBACK, “Effects 
of Fear Arousing Communications,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 48 (Jan- 
uary 1953), 78-92. 
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Reports the experiment “designed to investi- 
gate the effects of persuasive communications 
which attempt to motivate people to conform 
with a set of recommendations by stimulating 
fear reactions.” ‘he fear appeals were success- 
ful in arousing affective reactions. The strong 
fear appeal evoked a more mixed and am- 
bivalent attitude toward the communication 
than did the moderate and minimal appeals, 
the attitude being both interest in and dislike 
of the content. The greatest amount of con- 
formity to the communicator’s recommenda- 
tions was produced by the minimal appeal. 
“The evidence strongly suggests that as the 
amount of fear arousing materials is increased, 
conformity to the recommended (protective) 
action tends to decrease. . . . The main con- 
clusion which emerges from the entire set of 
findings is that the overall effectiveness of a 
persuasive communication will tend to be re- 
duced by the use of strong fear appeal, if it 
evokes a high degree of emotional tension with- 
out adequately satisfying the needs for re- 
assurance.” 


Lykes, GRESHAM M., “The PTA and the Parent- 
Teacher Conflict,” The Harvard Educational 
Review, 23 (Spring 1953), 86-92. 

“PTA’s are manifestly concerned with ad- 
vancing the ‘welfare, education and protection 
of children and youth.’ This concern to all 
intents and purposes, characterizes the primary 
social objectives of these associations.” Mr. 
Lvkes develops the thesis, however, that the 
PTA has “a more or less unintended social 
function of equal importance: namely, the re- 
duction of parent-teacher conflict.” Hypotheses 
as to the sources of parent-teacher conflict are 
presented, and the writer raises a number of 
significant questions concerning the role of the 
PTA in reducing conflict. 


Kess_eR, JOHN J., “Getting Semantics Down to 
Farth,” ETC, 10 (Spring 1953), 195-200. 


The author relates three case histories as 
examples of “getting semantics down to earth” 
in problems of human relations. “The methods 
can be called extensional in that they involved, 
instead of preaching or moralizing, the con- 
scientious making of better ‘maps’ of the social 
‘territories,’ and then getting these maps widely 


- publicized so that the public misinformation 


(and sometimes superstition) is dispelled.” (It 
is this reviewer's opinion that the author should 
have used the term “general semantics” instead 
of “semantics” in his title and text.) 


McConne.t, T. R., “Some Unresolved Problems 
of Secondary Education,” The North Central 
Association Quarterly, 27 (January 1953), 258- 
266. 

The author reminds us that in America “we 
have been more successful in extending edu- 
cational opportunity than in individualizing it.” 
While not overlooking the need for training 
the gifted child in social relations, the author 
stresses the critical urgency of providing a more 
rigorous and stimulating program for such 
youth as a means of conserving one of society's 
greatest human resources—the potential leaders. 
Speech teachers will be particularly interested 
in the author's discussion of implementary pre- 
scriptive education for accelerated pupils. 


McCurtcHEon, Rocer P., “In Defense of Intelli- 
gence,” School and Society, 78 (August 22, 
1953)» 49°53- 

“It is ironic,” says the author, “that at the 
very time when more and more students are 
coming to our colleges, there should be dis- 
quieting signs of an anti-intellectual trend.” 
The writer is concerned about the anti-intel- 
lectualism of the time, the current thinking 
that seems to suggest one cannot be both intel- 
lectual and patriotic, the neglect of the bright 
student both in high school and college, the lack 
of basic research in universities, and the grow- 
ing criticism of freedom of thought. The 
writer calls upon graduating students to defend 
in their communities the freedom and develop- 
ment of intelligence. 


McGintey, Puyiiis, “The Consolations of Hlit- 
eracy,” Saturday Review, 36 (August 1, 1953) 
20-21+. 

The writer describes the delights of being in- 
troduced to or discovering much of our literary 
heritage long after graduation from college. A 
youth impoverished intellectually, a college 
career under a faculty of “relentless mediocrity,” 
left her without much by way of a literary back- 
ground. This, she believes, had some advantages: 
she was able to approach many literary classics 
without prejudice and with a maturity that 
enriched them and enabled her to appreciate 
greatness. 


McLenpon, JONATHON C., “Are Pupils Learning 
the Basic Skills of English?” The School Re- 
view, 61 (April 1953), 226-231. 

The author reveals that much the same 
criticism as is currently heard about poor Eng- 
lish among college students and even among 
teachers was heard during the 1800's as well. 
He refers to several studies to show that the 
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English teachers are doing as well today in 
teaching fundamentals as they ever did. The 
author makes the further point that the modern 
teacher of English goes far beyond two of the 
three R's and gives attention to improvement 
in other communication skills including dis- 
cussion techniques, critical listening and un- 
derstanding the modern function of language, 
which skills and understandings are of vital 
importance. 


Moir, WILLIAM, “A World of Words,” The Eng- 
lish Journal, 42 (March 1953), 153-155- 
Some interesting ways of teaching the origin 

and development of our English language are 

drawn from the author's teaching experiences. 

Useful in the treatment of pronunciation, deri- 

vation, and vocabulary building. 


Sacks, H. J., “Henry Luce and I,” The Nation, 

177 (July 4, 1953), 113. 

\ brief comment on the influence of Time 
and Life on the reading public. “Newspapers, 
radio and news magazines are giving students 
a set of dogmas which teachers can challenge 
only at their peril.” The author mentions a 
number of incidents where teachers have been 
challenged and/or reprimanded for their own 
comments and the comments of their students 
that did not meet with public favor. 


SHORES, J. HARLAN AND J. L. Saupe, “Reading 
for Problem-Solving in Science,” The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 44 (March 1953), 
149-158. 

Ihe investigation reported here revealed that 
reading of the kind employed in grades 4 to 6 
to solve problems in science has a large factor 
in common with mental ability and general 
achievement, and yet is somewhat unusual in a 
manner which cannot be accounted for by these 
generalized factors. The authors predict that 
better measuring instruments will enable a 
description of this discrepancy. 


SOMERVELL, D. C., “The Qualities of a Great 
Prime Minister,” Parliamentary Affairs, 6 
(Summer 1953), 242-249. 

An informal essay on the qualities, including 
command of language, with which Britain’s 
greatest Prime Ministers were endowed. The 
author, a noted historian and biographer, con- 
cludes that few if any common qualities were 
shared by these leaders of state. 


“The Dangerous Non-Thinker,” Editorial, The 
Saturday Review, 36 (August 22, 1953), 22. 


“*He thinks too much; such men are danger- 


ous’ has its more frequent counterpart in those 
who think too little, and so too are dangerous.” 
This editorial is a brief comment on the need 
for more thinking, more reasoned action. The 
incident of our libraries overseas and Mc- 
Carthyism are cited as examples of what would 
not happen if we “would stop to reason in- 
stead of to feel.” 


WEGENER, CHARLES W., “Plato: Idea and Thing,” 
Journal of General Education, 7 (January 
1953)» 89-99- 

An introductory lecture suggesting study of 
Plato’s dialogues as defenses of argument or ra- 
tional discourse as opposed to debate or rhetori- 
cal discourse. 


Drama and Interpretation 


BRUSH, MARTHA, “Eighth Annual Children’s 
Theatre Meeting,” Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal, 4 (December 1952), 342-349. 

A report of the principal address presented by 
Eldridge 1T. McSwain, Dean of the College of 
Education, Northwestern University, together 
with the subjects and results of various discus- 
sions of the conference. 


Conway, JOHN AsuHBy, “Build Your Own Direct 
Beam," Players Magazine, 2g (January 19538), 
78-79. 

A concise description of methods of construc- 
ting and using basic apparatus for projecting 
scenery. 


De Marco, NorMAN, “Learning the Part,” Dra- 
matics, 24 (January 1953), 7+ 
One of two articles dealing with the young 
actor’s preparation for playing his role. See also 
“Acting the Part’ in February issue of Dra- 
matics. 


DruMMoND, A. M. Anp RicHARD Moopy, “The 
Hit of the Century: Uncle Tom’s Cabin— 
1852-1952," Educational Theatre Journal, 4 
(December 1952), 315-322. 

A delightful recounting of events incident to 
the publication and sale of the book Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and to its subsequent adaptation 
and production as a stage play. 


DuncAN, WILLIAM IRELAND, “Puppetry Today,” 

Dramatics, 24 (May 1953), 10+. 

Points out the universal appeal of puppets 
and their use for pure entertainment or for 
commercial and educational purposes. Com- 
ments on the growth of interest in the art of 
puppetry as witnessed by the development of 
Puppeteers of America, an organization for 
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those interested in puppetry, including pro- 
fessional puppeteers, teachers, therapists, and 
recreational workers. 


KLOTEN, Epcar L., “Round, Square and Oval,” 
Players Magazine, 2g (February 1953), 100. 
A description of the advantages and limita- 

tions of three “shapes” of playing space for 

arena staging. A strong preference is voiced 
for “Theatre-in-the-Oval.” 


Kunitz, ELganor, “The Theatre Arts Work- 
shop,” Education, 73 (November 1952), 160- 
164. 

This issue is devoted largely to the general 
subject: “Education through the Arts.” The 
present article explains the philosophy and 
methods of the Theatre Arts Workshop for the 
Potsdam Workshop of the Arts. Emphasizes 
the creative approach. Should be of interest to 
all teachers who are genuinely concerned with 
pupil development and not merely with stag- 
ing a theatrical performance. 


Liepurt, Burt, “They'll Want What They Get,” 


Players Magazine, 29 (May 1953), 175- 

Reports the success of a high school play 
director in discovering “That it was not neces- 
sary to confine a high school drama program 


to the typical high school formula play.” How- — 


ever, the author points out the dangers of ig- 
noring tastes and characteristics of youth in 
selecting a play for high school production, 


“Off Broadway: An Indictment and a Hope,” 

Theatre Arts, 37 (June 1953), 16, 17. 

The editors of Theatre Arts deplore the 
“Broadway rut” in which college and commun- 
ity theatres appear to be traveling. Less than 
ten per cent of the productions reported for 
1952-1953 were experimental or “new plays of 
any kind.” : 


Pernt, Paut Bruce, “Arena Theater is the 
Answer,” English Journal, 42 (April 1953), 
199. 

The arena theater is the best answer to the 
chronic problems of inadequate facilities and 
untrained actors. Arena staging can be success- 
ful in areas of modest size, involves only small 
expenditures, enables the otherwise overworked 
director to concentrate upon essentials, satisfies 
players and audiences. The author recommends 
this method of presentation as one which will 
mitigate difficulties commonly confronting the 
high school director of dramatics. 


Ricuarps, STANLEY, “The One-Act Play Stages a 
Comeback,” Theatre Arts, 37 (February 1953), 
76-78. 

Within the past few years more than two 
hundred “one-acters” have been produced for 
television, the new stage for one-act plays. This 
resurgence of professional interest in shorter 
plays has been followed by a similar rise in 
interest among amateur players. Publishers, too, 
encourage authors to develop new, short plays 
whereas once they found them uneconomical 
investments. 


Rusk, RALPH L., “Emerson and the Stream of 
Consciousness,” The English Journal, 42 
(April 1953), 181-187. 

The author, a nationally recognized student 
of the “apostle of self-reliance,” accounts for 
some of the forces which helped to influence 
Emerson's philosophy. Excellent resource mate- 
rial for the teacher and student of oral interpre- 
tation engaged in a study of Emerson and his 
writings. 


SCHNITZLER, Henry, “The Jesuit Contribution 
to the Theatre,” Educational Theatre Journal, 

4 (December 1952), 283-292. 

Presents an interesting treatment of the 
several contributions of the Jesuit Order to 
drama and the theatre, including those made 
through the instruction of leading dramatists 
such as Diderot and Moliere, through writings 
on the history of the theatre, in architecture, 
and in the theory of acting and directing. Ex- 
cellent supplementary material for use in a 
treatment of the history of the theatre in high 
school drama classes. 


SULLIVAN, GERALD, “Shakespeare in High School,” 
Players Magazine, 2g (February 1953), 106, 
107. 

Describes the experience of one high school 
director in stimulating interest in and apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare through having his pupils 
act in Shakespeare plays. 


Turner, Daniret, “Home Economics and 
Drama,” Dramatics, 24 (January 1953), 10+. 
Basing his contentions on his own successful 

experience, the author tells how it is possible 

to engage the interest and cooperation of home 
economics teachers in drama activities. 


Public Speaking, Discussion and Debate 


BLoom, B. S., “Thought-Processes in Lectures 
and Discussions,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, 7 (April 1953), 160-169. : 

A report on an inquiry seeking to determine 
how, if at all, students’ thinking differs in learn- 
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ing situations in which formal lectures and 
group discussion were the alternative modes of 
communication. The author finds evidence that 
during exposure to lectures, thinking tends to 
be more consistently relevant to the subject than 
during discussion but that discussion gives rise 
to more thinking about the relationships of 
ideas and about the solutions to problems. 
“Very few” discussions studied seemed to secure 
“the maximal amount of problem solving,” sug- 
gesting that methods must be found for reduc- 
ing “distracting thoughts’’ where discussion is 
to be the teaching tool. 


BRApForD, LELAND P. AND R. 
“Developments in Group Behavior in Adult 
Education,” Review of Educational Research, 
23 (June 1953), 233-247. 

A survey of recent literature on principles 
and characteristics of group behavior especially 
in discussion. Trends noted include the in- 
creased use of discussion in adult education, 
intensified study of the character of democratic 
leadership, and a new emphasis upon the inter- 
relationships of research on group methods 
and in the more general field of human re- 
lations. An excellent bibliography of more 
than ninety items published since 1948 is 
appended. 


BREWSTER, Roy C., “More Psychology. in Sell- 
ing,” Harvard Business Review, 31 (July- 
August 1953), 91-99. 

“Associating salesmanship with the functions 
of the mind” is too little considered in most 
modern sales training the author, a_ sales 
executive, believes. With the national economy 
dependent upon ability to sell “enough goods 
to provide a 30% better standard of living,” 
it becomes especially important that sales 
managers (and teachers of speech) explore, 
understand and teach the psychological bases 
of persuasion. 


FosHAY, ARTHUR W. AND JOHN HAWKES GREEN, 
“The Development of Social Processes,” Re- 
view of Educational Research, 23 (April 1953), 
146-150. 

A survey of recent research concerning the 
climate of learning in the classroom and the 
teacher’s role in moulding that climate. The 
authors conclude that recent studies confirm 
the effectiveness of group study and discussion 
and practical possibilities of expanding inter- 
disciplinary studies. A bibliography of some 
thirty items published since 1947 is appended. 


Hare, A. Pau, “Small Group Discussions with 
Participating and Supervisory Leadership,” 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 

48 (April 1953) 273-275- 

“When 13-year old boys were used as subjects 
in an experiment which compared the effects 
of supervisory and participatory leadership on 
group judgment in discussion groups of five 
members, the results generally substantiated the 
findings of a similar experiment using college- 
age subjects. The data indicated that partici- 
patory leadership was more effective than 
supervisory leadership as a_ technique for 
changing opinion. In addition, the participat- 
ing leader generally had more influence on the 
group, a result not obtained with college 
subjects. Although participatory subjects were 
generally better satisfied with the results of 
the group decision than were the supervisory 
subjects, the differences were not statistically 
significant.” . 


Fuint, “Democracy is Lived,” Wasii- 
ington Education, 32 (Marth 1953), 6, 7. 
The author, a principal of a large elementary 

school, reports how student government has 
provided pupils in his particular school with 
rich experiences in democratic living. Problem- 
solving discussion occupies an important place 
in the student deliberations. 


KEITH, PAULINE A., “Training for Leadership,” 
Social Education, 17 (April 1953), 171, 172 
An experience with Junior Town Meeting as 

a means of training for leadership is described. 

Speech—in particular, discussion—is recognized 

as an important aspect of the process. The 

procedure should be useful in securing 4 

functional integration of speech throughout a 

high school curriculum. 


KNEELAND, NATALIE AND LOUISE BERNARD, “Use 
Objective “Tests’ to Stimulate Good Dis- 
cussion,” Business Education World, 33 (June 
1953) 499-500. 

These authors give suggestions for preparing 
the questions, for planning to use. them, and 
for handling the discussion; they conclude 
with a list of do’s and dont’s. 


MAIER, NorMAN R. F., “An Experimental Test 
of the Effect of Training on Discussion Lead- 
ership,” Human Relations, 6 (May 1953). 
161-173. 

The experiment and conclusion reported here 
have important implications wherever improve- 
ment of classroom discussion is sought. Explor- 
ing the effects of short periods of training 
upon leadership skills in discussion and solution 
of an industrial problem, the experimenter 
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concludes that “eight hours of training will 
produce enough skill to markedly differentiate 
trained from untrained personnel” in ability to 
guide problem-solving discussion. 


NICHOLS, RALPH AND LEONARD A. STEVENS, “You 
Don’t Know How to Listen,” Colliers (July 
25. 1953), 16-19. 

A summary in popular terms of current 
knowledge of listening habits, factors interfering 
with effective listening, and steps by which 
individuals may improve their listening habits 
and comprehension. This article is: written in 
a manner likely to prove interesting and easily 
comprehensible to readers of junior and senior 
high school age. ' 


RujA, Harry, “Defining ‘Discussion,’ School 
and Society, 78 (July 11, 1953), 6-8. 
Objecting to the tendency to describe any 

interrupted discourse in the classroom as “dis- 

cussion,” the author urges that in pedagogy and 
research the modes of classroom “discussion” 
be clearly distinguished according to “who does 
the talking.” Suggested as useful categories are: 
the lecture, recitation, “reverse recitation” in 
which the instructor corfines himself to an- 
swering students’ questions, and “student- 
centered discussion” in which students ask 
and endeavor to answer their own questions. 

Some such distinctions, the author believes, 

would bring to experimentation and comment 

on classroom “discussion” a proper focus upon 
the amount of actual involvement and its in- 
fluence upon the outcome of communication. 


SmirH, B. Ornanet, “The Improvement of 
Critical Thinking,” Progressive Education, 
go (March 1953), 129-134. 

The first in a series of articles in this issue 
on the topic: intellectual discipline. These 
statements by psychologists, educators, and 
others will be valuable for all teachers con- 
cerned with improvement in thinking. The 
other articles include: 

“Methodological Aspects of Problem-Solving,” 
by Benjamin Burack, pp. 134-138; “What the 
Teacher Needs to Know About the Role of 
Knowledge in Problem Solving,” by Eugene L. 
Gaier, pp. 138-141; “What the Teacher Needs 
to Know About the Influence of Personal Con- 
viction or Other Emotions on Logical Think- 
ing,” by James T. Morton, pp. 141-144; “What 
the Teacher Should Know About Symbols and 
Chought,”” by Donald M. Johnson, pp. 145-149; 
and “Substitutes for Thought,” by S. I. Haya- 
kawa, pp. 150-151. 


Story, M. L., “Abuses of the Committee 
Function,” Phi Delta Kappan, 34 (February 
1953). 199-200. 

Chief among the factors which cause the 
failure of committees are: (1) expecting the 
results of democratic deliberation where com- 
mittees are but “fronts” for autocratic admin- 
istrative leaders, (2) failure to define the powers 
and responsibilities of committees, (3) excessive 
caution and “standpatism” in deliberation, and 
(4) failure to apply in committee the tested 
principles of discussion planning and organi- 
zation and the newer knowledge of group 
dynamics. 


Radio and Television 


Barretr, Epwarp W., “The Electro-Magnetic 
War,” Broadcasting-Telecasting, no vol. (June 
22, 1953), 86-88. 

[The author, former Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of international information 
programs, examines international propaganda 
warfare and the technical achievements of the 
Voice of America. 


Finn, James D., “Television and Education: a 
Review of Research,” Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review, 1 (Spring 1953), 106-126. 
In this comprehensive review of educational 

television research, the work is organized into 

four categories: general social effects, content 
analyses, educational effects, and _ technical 
problems, The results are reviewed with some 
detail. The generalizations drawn from the 
studies of the effectiveness of television used as 
a means of instruction are of special interest 
to teachers: “(1) Television is an_ effective 
medium of instruction. (2) Instruction by tele- 
vision is remembered by those who experience 
it. (g) All studies report that learners like to 
receive instruction by television. (4) . . . direct 
instruction, supplemented by printed bulletins, 

is one effective way to use television. . . . (5) 

Television as used for in-school broadcasting is 

also an excellent public relations medium.” 


FOGLER, SIGMUND, “Progress Report of TV,” The 
Elementary School Journal, 53 (Mav 1953), 
513-516. 

Fogler presents a sampling of results achieved 
by the planners of a television guide which was 
introduced in one of the public schools in 
Brooklyn in the fall of 1951. The guide aimed 
to develop discrimination in viewing, to put 
televiewing in its proper relation to other 
activities, and to encourage the communication 
of children’s reactions to the stations. At the 
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end of the year the teachers reported the 
development of some taste and discrimination: 
several additional gains were noted. It was 
seen that teachers used classroom television in 
a variety of ways. 


Hutt, Ricuarp B., “The Promise and Danger 
of Television,” The Nation’s Schools, 101 
(June 1953), 43-46. 

Hull points out the wide reach of television 
and insists on its obligation “of interpreting 
the world to the viewer in terms of balance and 
proportion.” He expresses more concern over 
what telecasters may fail to do in the years to 
come than over what they are doing now. In 
this great project the educators and the tele- 
casters have a great need of each other. 


Jones, Epwarp C., “How To Plan a 15-Minute 
Radio Program,” Business Education World, 
33 (March 1953), 325-326. 

Suggesting a few fundamental ideas and 
shortcuts on initial planning, program require- 
ments, and preparing and presenting the script. 


KENNY, RITA J. AND Epwarp T. SCHOFIELD, 
“Audio-Visual Aids for the English Teacher,” 
Audio-visual Guide, 19 (May 1953), 17-31. 
A selected list of motion pictures, slides, film- 

strips, and recordings useful to English-Speech 

teachers in junior and senior high schools. Re- 
prints of this list may be secured from the 
business office of the periodical: 1630 Spring- 

field Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


LINDENBAUM, Istipore, “The Care and Feeding 
of TV Film Unions,” Broadcasting-Telecasting, 
45 (July 13, 1953), 88-go. 

The president of Filmcraft Productions 
explains in vivid fashion the difficulty of the 
producers in dealing with the 24 unions who 
are engaged in some capacity in Hollywood 
production of films for TV. He gives details 
of the intricate pattern of union requirements 
and of the costs involved in production, and 
suggests that great advances will have to be 
made both in the technology of production and 
in union-management relations. 


Morey, D. E. AND STANLEY BERLINSKY, “The 
Use of Motion Pictures in Effecting Group 
Adjustment Changes in Speech Handicapped 
Adolescents,” The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, 18 (March 1953), 38-42. 
A group of students at the University of 

Michigan Speech Clinic were shown a series of 

movies selected on the basis of the four 

categories found in the Bell Adjustment In- 


ventory. Testing at the close of the experiment 
showed that the viewing of the selected edu- 
cational films changed social adjustment as 
measured by the Inventory, whereas chance 
variation seemed to account for changes in 
other areas such as home, health, and emotional 
adjustment. 


“NARDA Seeks Funds to Back Educational 
TV,” Broadcasting-Telecasting, no vol. (July 
6, 1953), 76. 

Report on plans of the National Appliance 
and Radio-TV Dealers Association to launch a 
three-year drive in each of 194 areas where no 
applications for educational telecasting licenses 
have been filed or where activity regarding such 
applications has slowed. A fund of $200,000 is 
sought from the industry to “sell the public 
on educational television” and to encourage 
applications for educational stations. Efforts 
will be concentrated in “areas where local 
conditions and prospects indicate success.” 


ROSENBERG, WILLIAM A. AND JOHN DENICOLA, 
“The TV Week About Equals the School 
Week,” The Clearing House, 27 (March 1953), 
430-431. 

Two principals in Milford, Connecticut, high 
schools have concluded from a survey of more 
than 1800 public school pupils that they spend 
about as much time viewing television programs 
as they spend in the classrooms. They feel 
that the students have learned how to live 
with TV and that teachers must learn how to 
work with it. 


Tarset, Donato, “TV Watching: Help or 
Hindrance,” The Clearing House, 27 (April 
1953), 489. 

A test of 1,500 students in 11 Missouri 
secondary schools revealed that students who 
have television sets in their homes made 
significantly better scores on current affairs 
tests. 


TurnerR, JOHN Cosurn, “The Commercial 
Broadcasters Accept the Challenge of Tele- 
vision,” Educational Record, 34 (Jamuary 
1953)» 44-50. 

A plea for balanced demands upon com- 
mercial broadcasting. Programs are not neces- 
sarily “bad” if they are not “good.” The need 
is for better patronage of the “good,” toleration 
and even encouragement of the ‘“middle-bracket 
programs conceived with ideas instead of 
gimicks. ” Television programs produced 
with Ford Foundation aid, and others, are now 
proving that commercial broadcasters and tele- 
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casters are prepared to offer worthy programs 
when they are available and capable of com- 
manding significant audiences. 


Wayne, Rosert, “Know Your Radio Com- 
mentators,” The Clearing House, 27 (March 
1953)» 406-407. 

A nine-week unit in language arts in the 
eighth grade included the selection of 8 noted 
commentators for study, the analysis of a 
broadcast by each, and the production of a 
booklet on each commentator by each student. 
One booklet was selected to send to each of the 
commentators involved, and several of the 
replies received by the class were quoted in this 
article. 


Wurre, Joun F., “TV or not TV?” NEA Journal 

42 (January 1953), 34-35- 

A report on the Western Reserve University 
projects in educational television, covering col- 
lege-credit and adult education courses presently 
offered or being planned. 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CuasE, NAomi C., “Speech in the Elementary 
School,” Elementary English, 30 (March 1953), 
137-141. 

The place of speech in the school experience 
is analyzed, and suggestions are given for work- 
ing with the children on: audibility, distinctness 
of enunciation, accurateness of pronunciation, 
vocal control, and naturalness of delivery. 
Organic speech disorders and complex speech 
problems may, of course, require referral to 
the specialist, with whom the teacher should 
learn to work co-operatively. 


Crappock, MyrtLr, “Creative Dramatics for 
10’s and 11's,’ Childhood Education, 29 
(January 1953), 230-234. 

An anecdotal account of the research, plan- 
ning, and production of an original play by 
ten- and eleven-year-old children. Some hints 
concerning the inauguration of creative 


dramatics and suggested story materials are 
also included. 


CRUTTENDEN, Mary E., “The Value of the 
Speechmaster,” The Volta Review, 55 (June 
1953)» 294- 

Although this article is written for teachers 
of deaf children, it may well be useful for 
those who work with speech-handicapped chil- 
dren of normal hearing. With the Speech- 
master the various sound-positions are visual- 
ized for the child through the use of levers. 


DuNcAN,’ MELBA Hurp, “Anxiety as a Speech 
‘Deterrent Among Cerebral Palsied Children,” 
Western Speech, 17 (May 1953), 155-162. 

A plea to those who work with the brain- 
injured child that the child’s feelings about 
himself be considered of first importance. The 
author urges the necessity of psychological 
training, or at least consultation with a clinical 


psychologist, for the inexperienced speech 
therapist. 


FIRESTONE, SipNEY H. AND JaAcosB S. ORLEANS, 
“The Shortage of Special Class Teachers in 
Large Cities,” The Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 4 (March 1953), 59-64. 

“This article summarizes the report of a 
survey conducted in 1951 of special class needs 
in 108 cities in United States with populations 
of over 100,000.” Findings revealed, among other 
things, that 87 per cent and 81 per cent of the 
cities surveyed were furnishing special classes 
for the speech handicapped and for the deaf 
and hard of hearing respectively. Of these 
school systems 40 per cent reported shortage 
of teachers for the deaf and hard of hearing 
and 21 per cent reported shortages of teachers 
of speech handicapped, with greater shortages 
occuring in cities of 250,000 and over. Methods 
for meeting current and predicted shortages are 
considered briefly. 


Foote, ROBERT M. AND SYLVIA STRCHER, “ Toward 
Better Speech and Hearing,” The Child, 17 
(June-July 1953), 154-157- 

An account of the state-wide program in 
Tennessee ‘“‘to find, treat and rehabilitate chil- 
dren and adults handicapped by defects of 
speech and hearing.” 


GLowatsky, Epwarp, “The Verbal Element in 
the Intelligence Scores of Congenitally Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Children,” American 
Annals of the Deaf, g8 (May 1953), 328-335- 
A study of twenty-four such children showed 

no sex differences in the verbal element in 
the intelligence scores, no effect of bilingualism 
on the scores, and no significant differences 
between deaf and hard of hearing children in 
this element. 


MATHEWS, JACK AND MARGARET C. Byrne, “An 
Experimental Study of Tongue Flexibility in 
Children with Cleft Palate,” The Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 18 (March 
1953)» 43°47. 

Five designated tongue movements as per- 
formed by ig children having cleft palate 
and/or cleft lip were studied in comparison 
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with ig children (matched in IQ, grade, sex 
and age) with normal palates. Data recorded by 
the Veeder Counter showed the cleft palate 
children as slower in rate of rotation inside 
the mouth but not as having over-all inferiority 
in flexibility of the tongue. 


MoorMan, Cassir, “How Can We Communi- 
cate?" Childhood Education, 2q (February 
1953), 263-266. 

An elementary school principal considers some 
of the problems which teachers must resolve to 
attain effective communication with parents. 
Ample knowledge of child and parent and 
clear, precise expression of professional judg- 
ments in lay terms are essential if the teacher 
is to adapt her communication wisely in this 
important relationship. 


PARKE, MARGARET B., “Children’s Ways of Talk- 
ing and Listening,” Childhood Education, 29 
(January 1953), 223-230. 

“Today's children must learn to listen at- 
tentively, to analyze the spoken word critically, 
to question and to accept ideas cautiously. They 
must learn to think in terms of the good of all 
and then to plan, to explain, and to convince 
others to act with them.” Different needs and 
problems in the understanding and use of 


language emerge at different periods in social 
maturation. Suggestions are made for improve- 
ments to be made in speaking and listening at 
the various levels, and emphasis is laid on the 
necessity for simultaneous development of 
wholesome character traits. Although some 
speech teachers may object to the author's 
reference to speech as “oral language,” most 
will agree with her view that we must teach 
speech not only in terms of skills but also in 
terms of social attitudes and responsibilities. 


VERBECK, BLANCHE, “Children Speak Through 
Behavior,” Childhood Education, 29 (Febru- 
ary 1953), 260-262. 

The author states that “children have two 
languages—a language of words which they 
often use with inadequate skill or through 
which they most skillfully may hide their real 
thoughts and needs; and a language of total 
behavior by which they unknowingly reveal 
needs, desires and feelings.” 


Worry, Paut, “Phonic Study and Word Analysis, 
I,” Elementary English, 30 (May 1953), 296- 
305. 

Part I of a review of experimental evidence 
and teaching methods relative to the phonetic 
approach to the teaching of reading 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


David Potter, Editor 


OUR COMMON HERITAGE: Great Poems 
Celebrating Milestones in the History of 
America, edited, with notes, by Louis Unter- 
meyer; original music and sound effects com- 
posed by Victor Young and Lehman Engel 
with the Jean Neilson Verse Choir; read by 
Brian Donlevy, Agnes Moorhead, Frederic 
March, Walter Huston, Pat O’Brien, and Bing 
Crosby. Decca Album No. A-536, 78 RPM, 
Complete on eight ten-inch records, $10.50 
plus tax. 

Sixteen poems, for the most part very familiar 
ones, are arranged to “trace the course of our 
history from the very beginning through a 
series of crises to unity. They memorialize the 
milestones in the life of a nation. . . . These 
records revitalize the ideas expressed by our 
patriots and poets; they reanimate the words 
that are our history.” 

The poems are placed in a general chronolog- 
ical sequence: (1) Columbus (1492) by Josquin 
Miller; (2) The American Flag (1777) by Joseph 
Rodman Blake, read by Brian Donlevy; (3) 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers (1620) by Felicia 
Hemans; (4) Barbara Frietchie (1862) by John 
Greenleaf Whittier, read by Agnes Moorhead; 
(5) Paul Revere’s Ride (1775) by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, read by Frederic March; (6) 
Warren’s Address To The American Soldiers 
(1775) by John Pierpont; (7) Concord Hymn 
(1775) by Ralph Waldo Emerson; (8) Hail Co- 
lumbia (1798) by Joseph Hopkinson, read by 
Walter Huston; (9) America (1776) by Samuel 
Francis Smith; (10) Sheridan’s Ride (1864) by 
Thomas Buchanan Read, read by Pat O’Brien; 
(11) The Star Spangled Banner (1814) by Francis 
Scott Key; (12) Old Ironsides (1812) by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, read by Bing Crosby; (13) 
Nancy Hanks (1783-1818) by Rosemary Benét, 
read by Agnes Moorhead; (14) Lincoln, the Man 
of the People (1809-1865) by Edwin Markham; 
(15) O Captain! My Captain! (1865) by Walt 
Whitman; (16) Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night (1914) by Vachel Lindsay, read by Walter 
Huston. 

This is one of the very best albums of inter- 
preted poetry so far available. The reading, 
without exception, is powerful and good, and 
the musical background adds unobtrusively and 


effectively to the mood. Also, the music ceases 
where it is not appropriate. 

Agnes Moorhead is particularly effective, her 
reading of the exqusite Nancy. Hanks achieving 
both power and simplicity. Frederic March 
makes an exciting story out of Paul Revere 
causing even Longfellow to appear thrilling, 
avoiding the inherent monotony, yet avoiding 
inartistic effects. The ubiquitous and versatile 
Bing does an excellent and restrained job of 
reading which is added to by the effective use 
of a speaking choir. His presentation of all the 
words of our national anthemn with the em- 
phasis on real meaning is alone worth the price 
of admission. Rote repetition of one verse of 
humming and mumbling unremembered words, 
which is the usual custom, will never give 
American children a very effective idea of what 
our national hymn is all about. Hearing it 
beautifully read by their hero certainly ought 
to add to its appreciation. 


Probably the highest note in the series is 
the reading of America by Pat O'Brien who 
accomplishes the difficult feat of making words 
so closely related to music live in and for 
themselves. He does a spine-tingling job of 
real interpretation and probably this poem 
should come last in the playing of the poems as 
a dramatic finale. 


Brian Donlevy is the weakest of the readers 
but even he is effective. Any reader of two 
such mediocre poems as he was given to read 
is to be congratulated on a triumph of ability 
over content. 

The selection of the material is the greatest 
weakness of the entire idea, fully half of the 
poems being poor literature by any standards. 
However, these are the poems most often thrust 
upon helpless students for consumption. Until 
textbook writers and educators develop artistic 
yardsticks for selection of poems instead of 
arbitrary selection because of sentimental con- 
tent, inclusion in public domain, and familiar- 
ity, it is better for students to enjoy them when 
well read than to hate all poetry because of 
boredom through lack of comprehension of any 
meaning or beauty. Here, at least, we have a 
parallel to the old proverb about a little powder 
and a little paint making a lovely lady look 
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like what she ain’t. The readers have really 
made some of these poems sound greater than 
they are. 

Elementary and high school teachers will be 
thrilled by this beautiful presentation of re- 
quired poetry; history teachers are herewith 
furnished powerful motivation; civics and gov- 
ernment teachers are given the beginning of 
an idea on the development of a nation as ex- 
pressed in its writing; literature teachers, among 
whom are necessarily any good interpretive 
reading teachers, in addition to studying the 
techniques of good reading, can profit greatly 
by a study of the differences between good and 
bad poetry. Perhaps they can gain an insight 
into the parallel development (or lack of it) 
between the history of a nation and its litera- 
ture. 

It is quite true that the purpose of these 
poems is largely that of re-teaching history, of 
explaining America, of revitalizing patriotism, 
but these are not truly and worthily taught by 
weak poetry. However, since such good reading 
is scarce, since it has been proved that people 
learn to enjoy poetry through listening to it 
well read, these readings can be most profitably 
used with true enjoyment of the good poems 
and lessons in discrimination against mediocrity. 

MOIREE COMPERE, 
Michigan Stage College 


LEARN TO ARGUE EFFECTIVELY. Coronet 
Instructional Film. 1951. 11 minutes. Sound. 
Black and White. Sale, $50.00 Color. Sale 
$100.00. 


William E. Utterback, the educational collab- 
orator on this film, points out that argumenta- 
tion is important to democratic living and that 
everyone should learn when to argue and how 
to present sound arguments. 

This film clarifies the role of persuasive argu- 
ment by contrasting the significant use of argu- 
ment against the “Punch and Judy” arguments. 

The story is briefly told of “Jeff,” a good 
looking high school senior who alienates other 
people by not knowing when not to argue and 
not knowing how to present an argument in 
a pleasing, acceptable manner. He is challenged 
to attend the first meeting of the debate squad 
and there, by means of teaching far superior 
to that ordinarily found in the classroom, gains 
insight to himself, discovering that many of 
his arguments have been pointless. He learns 
tests of arguments and fundamental rules for 
argument in everyday life. 

One might believe from the title that the 
film would be of interest primarily for de- 


baters. However, this is not the case. Despite 
the fact that the film can probably be used 
profitably by debate directors, it can prove a 
very worthwhile film for a high school general 
speech class and even for a high school assem- 
bly. It may also have something to offer to 
novice or potential teachers by demonstrating 
how puppets may be used as a teaching device. 
This film fits a very definite need and in 
general is very well done. 

EmMIL R. PFISTER, 

Central Michigan College 

of Education 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. Coronet 
Instructional Film. 1952. 11 minutes. Sound. 
Black and White. Sale, $50. 


This film should not be confused with ‘Par- 
liamentary Procedure in Action,” another one- 
reel film also by Coronet Instructional Films, 
Inc. 

Loren Reid, the educational collaborator on 
this film, was doubtlessly aware of the fact that 
some other films on this subject have attempted 
to give too many details in one short film. This 
film makes no pretense of giving a complet 
course in parliamentary procedure but merely 
follows a meeting of adults and high school 
students as members of the “Safe Driving Club” 
through their business meeting and interrupts 
with appropriate commentary. 

The meeting demonstrates the following or- 
der of business: call to order, secretary's report, 
treasurer's report, Committee's report, unfinished 
business, new business, and adjournment 


The film portrays how to obtain the floor, 
make a motion, rise to a point of information, 
put the question, and make an amendment. 
The film does an excellent job in teaching the 
difference between primary and secondary mo- 
tions. 

Two adverse criticisms: First, for a portrayal 
of a well-run business meeting there is too 
much random talking and whispering among 
the members of the club which is not curtailed 
by the chairman; secondly, the chairman recog- 
nizes some of the members by first name only 
and other members by surname. 


Despite the fact that the film is not cluttered 
and that time is taken for a follow through, it 
does suffer from brevity. For example, when 
showing how to amend a motion only one 
method is given (striking out and inserting) 
and no mention is made by the commentator 
that other methods exist. The same thing is 
true with. voting, only silent assent and voice 
vote are shown. 
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However, the above objections are not serious 
and if preceded by an appropriate introduction 
and followed by intelligently planned discussion 
this film can prove valuable to high school 
groups, college groups, and adults. 

EMIL R. PFISTER, 
Central Michigan College 
of Education 


SPEECH-CONVERSATION. Young America 
Films. 18 East 41st Street, New York City 17, 
New York. 10 minutes. Sound. Black and 
White. Sale, $45.00. 


Speech-Conversation contrasts good and bad 
conversational techniques in dramatic form. 
Our hero applies for a job in a manner that 
leaves his prospective employer nodding with 
sympathetic approval. His foil follows by 
making gross, blundering mistakes. And the 
heads wag east and west instead of north and 
south. 

Ihe two leading characters let it be known 
that they are going to a party in the evening. 
Here we see displayed some of the pitfalls of 
social conversation. In contrast we look in on 
another scene—two couples talking with spirit 
and intelligence on a problem of government. 

The fim does not pretend to develop a full 
conversation. We catch snatches of talk, in- 
terspersed by the observations of a commentator 
who never appears. This technique would 
seem to be sound. Young America Films is to 
be congratulated on attempting to develop a 
film on that form of speech most widely used 
by every one. 

However, those who were responsible for 
this film paid the price of being pioneers. Any 
one who taught speech in the twenties may 
remember the early textbooks to which we 
were then limited. When we look at some of 
those texts today they seem pitifully thin. As 
of today our profession has little to say about 
conversation. This form of speech so widely 
used, and the only form of speech used by most 
people, is, nevertheless, almost as unknown to 
the speech profession as the worlds of bacteria 
and atoms were unknown to scientists a hundred 
years ago. 


For this reason the suggestions offered in the 
film are scarcely more helpful than any coilege 
student might already have in the forefront 
of his mind ready for the plucking. Or, to put 
it another way, the first continuity writer to 
come into the office of almost any television sta- 


tion on a Monday morning might turn out 
such a script as a routine assignment. 

Two classes in conversation saw the film. The 
general opinion was that it would be helpful 
at the beginning of the course in order to draw 
the attention of incoming students to the facts 
that conversation is important, that it can be 
analyzed, and that techniques can be success- 
fully applied to improve it. However, it was 
also felt that the situations were lamentably 
artificial. In the next breath we must add that 
we would like to see any one who can do a 
better job raise his hand. 

The film raises some questions as to essential 
soundness. For example, one episode revealed 
an otherwise attractive young lady who drove 
people away by a shrill, unpleasant voice. The 
person who left her in cruel disregard was the 
hero of the piece—a young man who portrayed 
in all other situations the ideal conversationlist. 
It would seem, on the other hand, there is 
some justification for the point of view that 
the ideal conversationalist would not only toler- 
ate a person with an unfortunate voice, but 
would go out of his way to see that such a 
person was brought into easy adjustment with 
the entire group. 

May we close with a suggestion? There is a 
place for a film which offers a general survey 
of conversation. But it would seem that certain 
specific problems in conversation might offer 
even richer fields. For example, we might sug- 
gest the following, each of which could profit- 
ably make use of a thirty-minute film: (1) Mak- 
ing of social and business introductions; (2) 
Telling personal experiences; (3) Telling funny 
stories; (4) Vanquishing a monopolizer (with- 
out his knowing it); (5) Opening a conversation 
with a stranger; (6) Directing conversation; (7) 
How to talk with little children—or very old 
people. 

Your facile continuity writer could not write 
these scripts out of hand—not even with an 
imagination that lights up in a continuing dis- 
play of Fourth of July fireworks! No, to do 
these scripts he should spend months of observa- 
tion and systematic analysis in the great labora- 
tory of conversation in which all of us live 
continually, but in which few study profitably. 
At this point in history no one—not a single 
person—has ever charted for the rest of us the 
fundamental principles which surely do exist 
in the field of conversation. 

DonaLp HAYWORTH, 
Michigan State College 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Elise Hahn, Editor 


Classroom teachers who attend the national 
convention of the Speech Association of America 
in December will be interested in the two 
programs arranged by the Committee on Prob- 
lems in the Elementary School. One deals with 
reading aloud. After children from the Man- 
hasset, N. Y. Public Schools have written about 
a winter time experience, they will read their 
bits of poetry or prose to the group. A dis- 
cussion of principles of oral reading in the ele- 
mentary schools, as iNustrated by the children’s 
reading, will follow. This program will take 
place on Tuesday, December 29th. The other 
program, in which those both in the fields of 
education and speech will participate, is con- 
cerned with helping the child to grow through 
the speech program. It will be introduced by 
the topic, “Speech as a Facet of Personality,” 
and will include a discussion of play therapy 
and its relationship to the speech handicapped 
child and will show how a knowledge of lan- 
guage development has affected teachers’ choices 
of speech activities. This will be held on 
Monday, December 28th. Mardel Ogilvie, chair- 
man of the Committee, has arranged these pro- 
grams. 


The following institutions announce new staff 
members or changes in personnel: 

Indiana University: Dean E. Williams has 
been appointed Assistant Professor and _ will 
teach courses and supervise research in the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic. Robert Milisen will 
be on sabbatical leave to do research on cerebral 
palsy in a hospital in Miami Beach, Florida. 
He will be replaced by Evan Jordan. J. Edward 
Culbertson received a Fulbright Award and 
will spend 1953-54 in the Philippines. Marvin 
Seiger will teach his courses. Lee Norvelle has 
returned from a sabbatical leave, during which 
he spent part of the time in Lima, Peru, study- 
ing the educational and community program 
there. The rest of the time was spent on re- 
search on the Spoon River Anthology. 

University of Illinois: Wayne Brockriede has 
been added to the speech staff where he will 
work with the forensics program and teach 
courses in public speaking. 

University of Missouri: the new staff members 
are: James C. Ching, who served last year at the 


University of Hawaii; Roy S. Azarnoff, from 
State University of lowa; G. Ben Paxton, with 
KOMU-TV, the University Television Station; 
Lin Welch from Blue Mountain College; and 
Thomas L. Fernandez, instructor in speech and 
assistant director of forensics. Dr. Loren D. 
Reid has just returned from a year’s leave in 
Europe. 

Pennsylvania State College has added Dr. 
Ordean Ness (Ph.D. Wisconsin) as assistant 
professor; Dr. E. James Lennon (Ph.D. Wis- 
consin) as instructor, and two instructors who 
are working on their Ph.D's: William J. Lewis 
and Edward Gilkey. 

State University Teachers College at Geneseo, 
N. Y. has hired Robert S. Rutherford, from 
General Beadle State Teachers College, Madi- 
son, South Dakota. 

University of California at Los Angeles added 
Dr. Earl Cain (Ph.D. Northwestern) in Public 
Speaking. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS: 


The Illinois Speech Association held its an- 
nual meeting on the University of Illinois cam- 
pus on October 16th and 17th. A full program 
of general sessions and sectional meetings was 
attended by both high school and_ college 
teachers from over the state. 


The Western Speech Association met in 
Fresno, California, over the Thanksgiving holi- 
days. 

The Louisiana Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion planned two programs of interest to 
speech and hearing therapists and public school 
teachers. The first was a sectional meeting held 
with the Louisiana Speech Association on No- 
vember 23-25 in Lafayette, Louisiana. An all 
day program will be given for the special 
teachers at Louisiana State University in the 
spring. Upon the recommendation of this as- 
sociation, the state has adopted the American 
Speech and Hearing Association certification re- 
quirements for speech and hearing therapists. 

The California Speech Therapy Association 
plans a study conference on Aphasia on March 
5-6. It will be held at the Aphasia Clinic, 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Long Beach. 
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The Speech Association of the Eastern States 
meets in New York City in April. 

State University Teachers College at Geneseo, 
N. Y. will hold its 11th annual Speech Confer- 
ence on May 7th. Its purpose is two-fold: to 
re-emphasize the importance of speech compe- 
tence in every day life and to encourage school 
administrators, classroom teachers, parents, and 
nurses to be increasingly aware of the necessity 
of working cooperatively in the speech develop- 
ment and improvement programs. 


The outstanding development of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri campus is KOMU-TYV, the new 
Television Service operating under the auspices 
of the Board of Curators of the University. 
KOMU-TV, operating on a commercial license 
and afhliated with each of the major networks, 
will provide training for students. On the com- 
mittee to study the educational aspects’of the 
station are two members of the department of 
Speech: Bower Aly and Donovan Rhynsburger. 


Upon the recommendation of Dr. Lee Nor- 
velle, Indiana University awarded to George 
Jean Nathan the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters for distinguished service as drama critic. 


Ihe Orange County Schools, California, pre- 
sented an educational television show on Speech 
on October i4th. Pennsylvania State College 
has added a new course: Introduction to Gener- 
al Semantics, taught by Dr. Elton Carter. 

A course on Speech in the Elementary School 
Curriculum has been added to the regular ses- 


sion. It presents the organization and purposes 


of speech education at various levels of child 
development. Activities include story telling, 
creative dramatics, oral reports, group discus- 
sion, parliamentary procedure, and speaking ex- 
periences in social situations. 


_to exchange these with other departments who 


CHILDREN’S TRAVELING THEATRE: 


Of interest to teachers will be the work of 
Cothurnus, dramatic organization of the State 
University Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 
They produced plays for children and took 
them “on the road” to elementary schools in 
the district. Last spring, two plays on Aladdin 
and the Pied Piper were first shown on campus 
for both chikdren and adults and then taken to 
five neighboring schools. Approximately 6,000 
children and 2,000 adults saw these perform- 
ances. 


Many creative and technical problems had to 
be solved by the college students working on 
the shows. Costumes, scenery, props, lighting, 
make-up, and sound and special effects had to 
be designed and made flexible for transporting 
in a school bus and adapted to the various sizes 
of stages. Actors doubled as crew technicians 
and became as adept at hanging lights as 
creating convincing fairy-tale characters. 


The 1954 productions are now being planned 
with great enthusiasm. There is no audience 
comparable to that made up of responsive, 
imaginative children. 


Dr. R. T. Oliver, Head of the Speech De- 
partment of Pennsylvania State College, has 
been the first to make this suggestion, “Our 
department has prepared mimeographed syllabi 
for all general speech courses and will be glad 


may be interested.” 


The Bulletin Board hopes to receive informa- 
tion on new staff members, new courses, and on 
conferences and meetings. Any letters with 
comments and suggestions of interest to teachers 
of speech will be published in this section. 
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For Advanced Study in Speech 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Concentrations 
for Advanced Training for B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. Degrees 
Speech and Hearing Disorders 
© Children’s Speech Clinic: Ruth Clark, Ph.D., George L. Davis, M.A. 


© Adult Speech and Hearing Clinic: Richard A. Winchester, M.A., 
Marion Downs, M.A. 


Public Address and Discussion 


E. E. Bradley, Ph.D., Raymond Barnard, Ph.D., George Vardaman, 
Ph.D. 


Speech and Communication Education 
Elwood Murray, Ph.D., Keith Case, Ph.D., Seth Fessenden, Ph.D. 


Oral Interpretation and Phonetics 
Johnnye Akin, Ph.D., Richard Woellhaf, M.A. 


Special 1954 Activities 
Twenty-third Annual Rocky Mountain Speech Conference 
February 11, 12, 13 


Eighteenth Summer High School Institute 
June 21-July 23 


Ninth Summer Workshop in Interpersonal Communication 


June 21-July 23 


Twelfth Summer Workshop in Basic Communication 


July 24-August 27 


WINTER QUARTER SUMMER SESSION SPRING QUARTER 
January 4-March 19 June 21-August 20 March 29-June 11 


for further information write: 


- Elwood Murray, Ph.D., Director 
School of Speech, University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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PUBLICATIONS ..... From ..... DRAMATICS 


Four Series of Articles which appeared in Dramatics Magazine 


HINTS FOR PLAY FESTIVAL DIRECTORS 
by JOHN W. HALLAUER 


CONTENTS: Selecting the Contest Play; Guide to Good Plays; Act- 
ing: Relaxation; Acting: Motivation and Concentration; 
Acting: Energy, Communion, Emotion; Directing: Pre- 
rehearsal Planning; Directing: Physical Action, Proper- 
ties, Tempo; Directing: Minor Problems. 


WORKING TOGETHER 
Edited by BARBARA WELLINGTON, B M. C. Durfee High School, 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


CONTENTS: Allied Activities and Dramatics, Foreign Languages and 
Drama, Music and Drama, Home Economics and Drama, 
Art and Drama, Electricity and Drama, Drama and 
Physical Education, Drama and the Community. 


THEATRE AFTER GRADUATION 


by JUNE MITCHELL, Emerson College, Boston, Massachusetts 


CONTENTS: Your Own Little Theatre?, It’s Hard Work!, Me, a 
Teacher?, Dramatics on the Side, Are You Stage 
Struck?, Dramatics as a Hobby, Theatre on the Air, 
Dramatics in Everyday Life. 


MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE 
hy CARL B. CASS, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


CONTENTS: Make-up Materials and Colors, Make-up Colors and 
Contours, Straight Make-up, Increasing Age with Make- . 
up, Make-up Suggesting Personality, Racial and Con- 
ventional Types of Make-up. 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


60 cents each Discounts on Quantities 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-eight additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


It Was In The B 


eginning — OCTOBER 1948 


This Reprint Appeared in The Chicago Tribune... 


20 CHILDREN 
HEAR 1ST TIME 


Deaf Get Thrill of Lives 
with New Aid 


BY JOHN THOMSON 


A new life opened yesterday 
for children at the Ephphete 
School for the Deaf, 3150 N. Pur 
laski rd., where for the first time 
many heard a human voice, and 
music and laughter entering their 
usually silent lives produced 
smiles, giggles, and wonderment. 

For about 20 youngsters 
by school officials in & demon- 
stration of a new suditory training 


unit which develops high, clear 
volume without distortion, and 
for others who will use the unit, 
it was an eventful day. It meant 
the world of sound may replace 
the world of silent lip reading and 
sign language to which they ere 
accustomed 


Listen Thru Heed Phones 
The auditory training unit, de- 
| veloped by Jay L. Warren, Inc., 
| of Chicago, will enable many 
children not only to know sound 
and to help develop their speech, 
but will enable them to take part 
in @ bome life as normal as pos- 
sible considering their hearing 
deficiencies, school officials 
said. 

Each child listenea thra @ set 
of headphones, which transmits 
the sound from a central unit which 
is & combination radio, phonograf, 
and speech unit. The headset is 
operated by dual controls, enabling 
the child to adjust the volume to 
each ear so that when both re 
ceivers are tuned the sound will 
| come thru both ears as thru one. 

Hear Phonograf Record 
Six children who had suffered a 

50 to 75 per cent loss tn hearing 
| donned the headphones while 
} 


Miss Dorothy Coughlan, a speech 
teacher, played a laughing retorc 
on the phonogaf. They broke into 
smiles and giggles as they sat 
bstening intently. 

Another group which had a 90 
to 95 per cent hearing deficiency 
showed lesser results. Some were 
able to hear, others heard indis- 
tinctly. Miss Coughlan said hear- 
ing conditions vary with each 
child, tho they be in the same 
deficiency range. Some may not 
bear at all even with the new 
dnit, but teachers hope that with 
training they will eventually be 
able to distinguish sounds. 


and the story went around the World! 


Ata 


Warren. Inc. 


Now, She Choice of the Profession 


CUSTOM BUILT f 

five to twenty 
—— clear patterns, eliminates 
atigue, increases interest n 
unexcelled for SPEECH "DE. 


brated, individually controlled 


Portable Model D-2 
CUSTOM BUILT for small classes 
of one to four students. Best for 
Cerebral Palsied Clinics, Speech 
Teachers and home. Speech mi- 
crophone, three ‘speed turntable 
calibrated input jack for recorder 
noise generator, TV or RADIO. e 


Cc ILT for indivi 
in the home or class 


lent for hospitals 
speech tonchess and 


Input jack SER, TV ox 
PHONOGRAPH. ORDER, TV or 


ATTENTION = SPEECH THERAPISTS 


Model D-1 and D-2 Units are hi recomme 
ighl 
Teachers for use as an easter and 
ch speech. The Units are portable. A five minute 


demonstration will convin hese 
tools you have been looking fe. 


Let us help you with your Auditory Training 
Too! Program 
As They Hear So Shall They Speak 


arren, inc. 


Designed tor Better 
CHICAGO 2. ILL 


| 
-alibrated external input jack for 
RECORDER, TV, MOTION 
ee PICTURE and RADIO. 4 
| 
i 
5 NO. WABASH A 


TV DIRECTORS: 


SEE YOUR EXACT SHOTS BEFORE 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY, GET PERFECT RESULTS 
WITH THE NEW DYSON TELE-VIEWFINDER! 


The Dyson Tele-Viewfinder shows exact 
areas covered, same perspective and same 
magnifications as in 9 TV camera lenses,— 
90mm, 135mm, 8%2”,13”,15”, 17” with sep- 
arate wide-angle 35mm, 50mm and 75mm 
attachments. Optical lens, precision engi- 
neered, handy pocket-size (4” long x 1” 
diam.). Wt. 3 oz. 


Saves hours of expensive “Fax” time. See 
your exact shots during dry run. Position 
actors, cameras, set, and props. Invaluable 
for remote set-ups. See action just as it 
will look to the camera. Invaluable for 
TV Producers, Set Designers, Advertising 
Agencies, Commercial Writers, Art Directors, 
Universities and Schools. Used by NBC, 
CBS, ABC, and top-flight Directors. 


Price: 90mm to 17” —$39.50. Wide-Angle 
lenses extra; 75mm—$7.50; 50mm— 
$5.00; 35mm—$4.00. (Note: 35mm must 
be used together with the 50mm.) Send 
check or M.O. to: FRANKLYN W. DYSON, 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone LA 4-4955, 


75mm, 50mm, 35mm LENSES AT EXTRA COST 


YOU WON’T WANT 


TO MISS THE 


1953 SPEECH 


CONFERENCE 


Make Your Plans Now to Attend 


STATLER HOTEL 
New York City — December 28, 29, 30. 


A PROGRAM PREVIEW 


will be sent to you 


THE FINAL PROGRAM 


in October. 


will reach you in November. 


4 


4 
COSTLY “ON-CAMERA” REHEARSAL 

| 


For better speech 
and speech training 


BALANCED-TONE 
CONTROL co-ordinates 
amplifier and acoustic 
system response to 
provide amazingly 
realistic tonal quality. 


Exclusive Index Counter 
provides complete 
selectivity and instant Sia 
location of any part - 
of recorded reel! 


Automatic, simplified 
key-controls record, 
play, or stop recorder 
instantly. 


High-speed torward and _ 
Rewind Lever responds ie 
to the touch of ‘your 
finger. No backlash, no 
danger of tape tearing! 


A Masterpiece of Tonal Quality and Operating Ease! 


To hear the new Revere _ key-control operation of this record- 
“BALANCED-TONE” Tape Recorder ing triumph is extremely simple. 
is an unforgettable experience. What auch oul. 
a thrill you'll get as each delicate 


: standing advantages as 2 full hours 
sound, each on al note, is repro- recording per reel, lightweight port- . 
duced with amazing depth of tone, ability, magnificent styling, glamorous j 2 
breadth of range and height of realism beauty, ee price—and you'll readily ¢ a 


heretofore obtainable wi 
ore obtainable only with pro appreciate why this new Revere 


fessional broadcast equipment. “BALANCED-TONE” Tape Recorder 
Incorporating a sensational new __ #8 the sensation of the industry. 

development—the BALANCED. Revere T-700—Complete with microphone, 

TONE” Control—with other exclu- radio attachment cord, 2 reels (one with BASS REFLEX SPEAKER—For use in 


tie auditoriums and schools where ultra 


sive electronic advancements, Revere tape) and carrying case ......... $225.00 fine musical reproduction is required. 
has achieved an extraordinary wide TR-800—Same as above with built-in radio. $277.50 An exceptionally fine 12” Alnico V. 
Speak t acoustically matched to 

frequency response (80 to 8,000 cycles Special Studio Models—Speed 7.50 16"x22"x13” Bass-Reflex Cabinet. De- 
per second) and rich tonal quality T-10—Complete with microphone, radio attach- signed as a console base for the recorder. 

ment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carrying Lightweight, portable, with plug and 
that has won the acclaim of many of ft. cable. TS.706 $49.50 


the world’s leading musicians. Yet TR-20—S. shove with built-in radi 
5 ] ame asa ve wit uilt- -in rr « $287.50 ACCESSORIES — For remote control: 
Hand Control $4.00; Foot Control 


aw) 
REVERE CAMERA COMPANY ps CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS ria 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
with degrees in 


College of Arts and Science 
Teachers College 
Graduate College 


B.A., B.Sc., and M.A. Degrees 


Extensive curriculum in all areas of Speech, including Public Address, 
Speech Pathology, Radio, and Theatre. 

Specialized programs for training teachers of Speech and speech and 
hearing therapists. 

Graduate teaching and clinical assistantships for qualified graduate stu- 
dents. 

Adequate physical facilities, including recently renovated and complete- 
ly modernized theatre plant. 


For further information write: 


Leroy T. LAAsE, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Now Available... 


1953 Directory of Members of SAA 


Lists members alphabetically and by geographical location. 
Gives information concerning background and fields of in- 
terest. Contains a list of Chairmen of Departments and a 
check list of books, equipment and supplies in speech. 484 
pages. Price $1.50. We pay postage if check accompanies 
order. Address: Executive Secretary, Speech Association 
of America, 12 E. Bloomington St., Iowa City, Iowa. 


| 
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Second Edition 


TEACHING SPEECH 


in the 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


by 
Karl F. Robinson 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


‘THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK is to give helpful suggestions 
and guidance to those teachers in service and those in train- 
ing to teach speech in secondary schools. 


Part I is a discussion of the various factors involved, as 
the relation of the speech program to the school curricu- 
lum, the characteristics and speech needs of the adolescent, 
and the use of community facilities. Practical suggestions 
are made regarding facilities and equipment of the speech 
class room, and the handling of school dramatic produc- 
tions. 


The author’s wide experience in speech education has 
enabled him to offer, in Part IJ, a number of practical pro- 
cedures in conducting the basic high school speech course. 


Since the secondary school provides the terminal edu- 
cation for 80% of all students, Dr. Robinson feels that 
sound speech instruction at this level is of particular im- 
portance in our society in which the communication arts 
play a larger and larger part. 


January 1954 448 pages $4.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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for the best in 


STAGE LIGHTING 


RENTALS 
© SALES 
© SERVICE 
(= Call on GRAND 


New Light Gives New Life to Your Productions 


Struggling along with out-of-date lighting equipment? 
Dissatisfied with makeshift illumination? Do your pro- 
ductions lack the sparkle and snap that only come from 
professional type lighting? 


If you answer yes to any of these questions, it’s time 
you wrote for complete details on our rental and sales 
plans. We offer expert service, complete installations, or 
low cost rentals. It can easily be within your means to 
give your stage shows the professional touch they need. 
We will work within the smallest budget. Don’t delay. 


WRITE TODAY 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


23 W. HUBBARD CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Teaches students the psychology, organization, 
and presentation of effective speech— 


Speech Fundamentals 
by Barnes and Smith 


This unique text is co-authored by Dr. Harry 
G. Barnes, writer of the popular SPEECH 
HANDBOOK (over 100,000 copies sold) ; and 
Loretta Wagner Smith, Associate Professor 
of Speech, Brooklyn College. 


The hundreds of original exercises are all: 


* carefully graded 


* accompanied by almost self-teaching instruc- 
tions 

* adaptable to almost any teaching problem 

* specially designed to emphasize and review 
important points of the text 


* suitable for any speech course—any speech 
text 


Students are motivated to learn by “Diagnosis 
and Achievement Blanks,” which expose 
speech faults, and tell why they should be 
eliminated, and how they can be corrected. 


Throughout the text, the authors stress speech 
and the speaker AS A WHOLE. Thus, both 
the psychology and the anatomy of speech are 
thoroughly explored. 


SPEECH FUNDAMENTALS is extremely 
flexible. You can assign the exercises accord- 
ing to individual needs and stress either “in- 
terpretative speaking,” “original speaking,” or 
concentrate on general “speech improvement.” 


1953 illustrated 554 pages 
Write for Your Copy Today! 


Educational Book Division 


Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Medium for Theatrical Lighting. 


CINABEX 


The new Plastic “Gelatine” Color | 


Non-Inflammable 
Completely Waterproof 


Medium Available 

Many Times Stronger than Gela- 
tine 

In 38 Popular Colors — 85c each | 


Sample color chart of 
plastic strips — 25c 


| Far Superior to Any Other Color | 


(We also have a complete line of: 
Theatrical Make-up, Lighting Equip- 
ment, Wigs, Paints, Sound Effect 
Records, and other theatrical effects.) 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-Up 
431 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art 


Peoria, Illinois 


offers 


Courses leading to degrees: 
B.A.; B.S.; and M.A. 


Special features: 


Variety of Radio & Dramatic pro- 
grams 


Extensive Forensic Program 
Clinical Training in Speech Cor- 
rection, 


Graduate scholarships and assistant- 
ships. Stipends up to $1800. Avail- 
able January, 1954. 


FACULTY: 
Lillian Aitchison, General Speech 
Eugene Dybvig, Dramatic Activities 
Bernice Laws, Speech Correction 
Lawrence E. Norton, Public Address 
Roger Nebergall, Forensics 
Henry Vanderheyden, Radio 

Activities 

Clara K. Mawhinney, Speech 


Rehabilitation and Chairman, 
Speech and Dramatic Art Department 


Teachers of .. . 


FUNDAMENTALS 


| 
| 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 


FORENSICS 


Here is the classroom aid you 


| you have been looking for 


in the 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SCHOOL 


| QM 


To secure your copy 
Send $1.50 to: 


Executive Secretary 
Speech Association of 
America 
12 E. Bloomington St., 


| Iowa City Iowa 
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Better Speech and Better Reading 


A Practice Book 


By LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 
Revised Edition 


A text designed for use in Speech Correction and Remedial Reading. De- 
void of Theoretical discussion it is a Practice Book with interesting drill 
material within the comprehension of the elementary pupil. A great variety 
of flexible exercises are planned for use in the first six grades, which are 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet everyday needs. Regarding the reading 
process as the association of meanings and pronunciations with written or 
printed symbols, the text affords a program of preventive as well as cor- 
rective work in Reading. 

The Word Lists are based on Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades 
(Revised 1953) by Arthur I. Gates, and The Teacher’s Word Book, by 
Edward L. Thorndike. The type is large, conforming to the standard of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Better Speech and Better Reading 


offers in one volume: 


I. Practice Material, Which Pro- 
vides for Individual Differences 
Practice Material is given on each conso- 
nant and vowel. Word Lists are graded 
in difficulty, and are based on the Gates 
or Thorndike Primary Word Lists. Sug- 
gestions are offered for supplementary 
drill. Through the use of Word Lists and 
Types of Practice Sentences an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of exercises for drill 
may be had. 
Poems classified according to the sounds 
for which they provide repetition range 
in interest from the Kindergarten and 
Primary level to the Junior High School. 


II. Articulation Test Material 

Diagnostic Sentences with Key to the Di- 
agnostic Sentences, Diagnostic Test Words, 
and Diagnostic Chart offer an easy meth- 
od of identifying the consonant and vowel 
errors which appear in the speech of the 
pupils. The Key to the Sentences indi- 
cates the consonant and vowel sounds to 
be tested. The Diagnostic Chart records 
the results of the Articulation Tests and 
allows space for a brief case history. 


III. Tongue and Lip Exercises 
Tongue and Lip Exercises have been se- 
lected, which, if practiced regularly, will 
give strength and flexibility and result in 
more normal and distinct speech. 


IV. Drill Words 

Drill Words are given for each consonant 
and vowel and for Consonant Blends, and 
are presented in the order in which the 
consonants and vowels appear. They are 
grouped and classified according to A 
Guide to Pronunciation, Merriam-Web- 
ster New International Dictionary—Sec- 
ond Edition. The Word Lists in each 
group are as comprehensive as is practic- 
able. 

V. Practice Sentences 

Following each group of Drill Words, 
practice sentences based on the Word 
Lists are provided and are woven into a 
group telling a short story. The comple- 
tion type of sentence has been included 
to lend variety to the exercises. 

VI. Poems 

Experience proves that once a pupil has 
mastered the elementary sounds, he ac- 
quires the habit of correct speaking and 
reading more easily by memorizing verses 
than by repetition of words and sentences. 
The poems in this book have been care- 
fully selected for their rhythm, charm and 
appeal to children, as well as for their 
repetition of certain sounds. Their use 
is suggested with the hope that the child, 
through his natural love of poetry, will 
find renewed interest and joy in perfect- 
ing his speech and reading. 


Price $3.00 


EXPRESSION COMPANY—Publishers 


MAGNOLIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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FILMSTRIPS 
PRODUCING A PLAY 


A series of seven color filmstrips total- 
ing 168 frames, $27.50. 


(Individual filmstrips, $4.50.) 


DESIGNING A SET (26 frames) 
BUILDING A SET (22 frames) 
MANAGING A SHOW (27 frames) 


STRAIGHT MAKE-UP FOR BOYS 


(20 frames) 
MAKE-UP FOR GIRLS (26 frames) 
CHARACTER MAKE-UP FOR BOYS 

(23 frames) 
THE STAGE MANAGER (24 frames) 


16mm sound films are also available in 
this series. Full information on request. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, Inc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, IIL 


ADDRESS UNKNOWN 


When you move, be sure to notify 
SAA, so that your copies of the 
SPEECH TEACHER will reach 
you promptly. The SPEECH 
TEACHER is sent by second 
class mail. Mail in this category 
Instead, the 
journals are destroyed, and the 


is not forwarded. 


address labels are returned to us, 
sometimes with the new address, 
sometimes not. In such cases we 
can only wait until we receive 
your complaint. Please help us 
and yourself by notifying us 


promptly when you move. 


An Important Research Tool 


TABLE OF CONTENTS AND INDEX 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH (1915-1952) 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS (1934-1952) 


SPEECH TEACHER (1952) 


Price $1.00. We pay postage if check accompanies order. 
Address inquiries and orders to: Executive Secretary, 
Speech Association of America, 12 E. Bloomington St., Iowa 


City, Iowa. 
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[ AN OXFORD BOOK | 


Improving 
the Child’s Speech 


by VIRGIL A. ANDERSON 


author of Training the Speaking Voice 


Published in May, 1953, this book has already been widely used in 
speech correction courses throughout the country. The following 
were among its earliest adoptions: 


Bradley University St. Ambrose College 
Henderson State Teachers College St. John College, Ohio 
Holy Names College Stanford University 
Howard College ’ Stetson University 

Long Beach State College University of California 
Marshall College University of Maine 
Mount St. Scholastica College University of New Mexico 
Oregon College of Education University of Wisconsin 


Western Washington College of Education 


Improving the Child’s Speech presents a complete picture of com- 
mon speech disorders found among pre-school and elementary 
school children. It provides teachers and parents with specific 
techniques for correcting speech defects in their early stages, and 
gives special emphasis to the emotional factors often underlying 
voice irregularities in children. 


348 pages, illustrated. 1953 Educational edition, $4.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Fine Books for over Four Centuries 
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McGRAW-HILL SERIES IN SPEECH 


CLARENCE T. SIMON, Consulting Editor 


ARGUMENTATION, DISCUSSION, AND DEBATE, by A. Craig 
Baird. 422 pages, $4.50 

DISCUSSION: Principles and Types, by A. Craig Baird. 548 pages, 
$4.00 

ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH, by A. Craig .Baird and 
Franklin H. Knower. 248 pages, $3.00 

GENERAL SPEECH, by A. Craig Baird and Franklin H. Knower, 500 
pages, $4.50 

A HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF AMERICAN PUBLIC AD- 
DRESS, by William Norwood Brigance. 1030 Pages, 2 volumes not 
sold sparately, $15.00 per set 

BASIC VOICE TRAINING FOR SPEECH, by Elise Hahn, Charles 
W. Lomas, Donald E. Hargis, and Daniel Vandraegen. 584 pages, 
$4.2 25 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH, by David G. Powers. 380 pages, 


TRAINING THE VOICE FOR SPEECH, by C. Raymond Van Dusen. 
276 pages, second edition, $4.00 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


At the NATIONAL CONVENTION in New York 


THE STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
of the 


Louisiana State University 


will be glad to confer with anyone 
interested in an advanced program of 
speech studies directed toward a career 
in the teaching of Speech. 


* & 


The University offers the B.A., M.A., 
and Ph.D. degrees with a major 
in Speech. 


For Information write: C. M. Wise, Department of Speech, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION 


A selection of passages from Shakespeare 


as spoken in the poet’s time 


by HELGE KORERITZ 
Professor of English, Yale University 


This 10” long playing record reconstructs Elizabethan speech and 
is based on Professor Kokeritz’ recent book, SHAKESPEARE’S 
PRONUNCIATION. The well known passages are a valuable 


aid in the teaching of speech and are fascinating listening. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION (record) $5.00 
SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION (book) 7.50 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven, Connecticut 


| 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON | 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


B.S., B.A., M.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
115 courses in Speech, Drama, Radio, TV 


All dormitories and class-rooms air-conditioned 


Full program of speech activities 
Write to Otis M. Walter, Chairman. 
15 
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THEATRE MASTERWORKS 


presents 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 


in Henrik Ibsen’s Great Drama 


HEDDA GABLER 
with 
RICHARD WARING and ANDREW CRUICKSHANK 
Complete text in Miss Le Gallienne’s translation 
6 L. P. Sides—$17.85 


“Miss LeGallienne, technical director Edward King and all the others associated with this 
remarkable production deserve all the laurels their brows can possibly accommodate.” 
—Theatre Arts Magazine 


MAURICE EVANS and LUCILE WATSON 


in Oscar Wilde’s Hilarious Comedy 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
with 
MILDRED NATWICK, LEUEEN MacGRATH 
JOHN WILLIAMS, STELLA ANDREWS, JOHN MERIVALE 
Directed by 
MARGARET WEBSTER 
Complete Text—4 L. P. Sides—$11.90 


. the technical standard is very high, and all the interpreters are distinguished stage 
personalities’—Theatre Arts Magazine 


AN EVENING WITH WILL SHAKESPEARE 
on L. P. Records 
Original Gala Hartford Performance 
ALL STAR CAST 
CLAUDE RAINS FAYE EMERSON 
NINA FOCH LEUEEN MacGRATH 
Arnold Moss—Wesley Addy—Staats Cotsworth 
EVA LE GALLIENNE 
Selected Shakespearean Songs by RICHARD DYER-BENNET 
Directed and with Narrations by MARGARET WEBSTER 
Scenes from RICHARD II—MACBETH—TWELFTH NIGHT 
HENRY V—MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Album of 4 L. P. Sides—$11.90 
“This notable set of rcordings titled AN EVENING WITH WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE is 
a ‘must’ purchase by everyone interested even remotely in Shakespeare, and who owns or 
has access to a phonograph.”—Film News 
“This is Shakespeare con amore, and it would be hard indeed to quarrel with any of the 
interpretations. Miss Webster and Miss Le Gallienne could not have asked for a better 
group of players to prove their point.”"—Theatre Arts Magazine 


TO BE RELEASED— 
CAMILLE 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


ORDER DIRECT FROM: 


THEATRE MASTERWORKS 20 nockeretter pLaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states 
and foreign countries. 


* A Faculty and Staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Public Speaking, Speech Correction and 
Audiology, Theatre, Interpretation, Radio and Television, 
Speech Education. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre, Radio Playshop, Workshop The- 
atre, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Debate and Oratory, 
Radio Station WNUR. 


* Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarships in Forensics, Edgar 
Bergen Foundation Scholarships in Theatre and Radio, 
Special Fellowships in Speech and Hearing, School Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


For information about the School of Speech, address James H. McBurney, 
Dean of th> School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY 2/ MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Science Master of ‘Science Doctor of Science 


Courses ePustic SPEAKING AND Carmcism: Fundamentals of 

Speaking, Public Speaking, Discussion, Conference and the Open 
Forum, Theory and: Practice of Argumentation, Elements of ‘Persuasion, Advanced 
Public Speaking (2 courses), Contemporary Public Address, History of Public Address 
(2 courses), Studies in Argumentation and Discussion, Classical and. Medieval Rhetor- 
ical Theory, Renaissance and, Modern Rhetorical Theory, Seminar in Public Address 
(2 courses) INTERPRETATION: Introduction to Dramatic Interpretation, Shakespearean 
Characterization, Study of Characterization in Modern Drama, Interpretation of Mod- 
em Poetry, Theory of Oral Reading @THeater: Theater Appreciation, History of 
the Theater, Elements of Play Production, Fundamentals of Stagecraft, Fundamentals 
of Directing, Fundamentals of Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historital Styles of Acting, 
Stage Lighting, Scene Design, Directing and. Producing, Costuming and Costume His- 
tory (2 courses), Community Theater, Studies in Theater History (2 courses), Period 
Scene Design, Production of Period Plays, Seminar in Dramatics @ RapIo AND TELE- 
VisION: Introduction to Broadcasting, Radio Speaking, Radio News and Special Events, 
Radio Dramatics, Direction of Radio Programs, Stage and Radio Diction, Writing for 
Radio, Television Techniques, Radio Workshop, Radio and Television Program 
Policies, Seminar in Radio and Television @ Spzecn Science: Introduction to the 
Scientific Study of Speech, Biolinguistics, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetic, 
Science of Speech Improvement, Principles of Speech Correction, Dynamic Phonetic, 
Individual Differences, Development of Speech Specificity, Study of Speech Disorders, 
Methods of Speech Diagnosis, Hearing and Audiometry, Hearing Rehabilitation, Pho- 
netics, Acoustics of Speech, Aphasia Therapy, Anatomy and Function of the Vocal 
Apparatus, Statistical Techniques in Speech Science, Seminar in Research Methods in 
Speech Correction, Practicum in Speech Therapy, Practicum in Diagnosis of Speech, 
Practicum in Hearing Research and Therapy, Theories of Hearing, Seminar in Pho- 
netics (2 courses), Seminar in Speech Pathology, Seminar in Voice Science, Systematics 
of the Science of Language, Internship in Speech Correction, Seminar in Experimental 
Studies of Speech Science © Pepacocy: Teaching of Speech Correction, Practice 
Teaching in Speech Correction, Teaching of Speech, Direction of Forensic Activities, 
Teachers’ Workshop in Radio, Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatics, Philosophy of 
Speech Education, Methods of Research, Problems in the College Teaching of Speech. 


Activities @ Dramatic Propuction—six full-length plays in regular session 

and five in summer sessions with four rmances each; twenty- 
four student-directed experimental one-act in regular session SPEECH CoORREC- 
TION—an endowed forty-five room speech clinic operating full time year round with 
a staff of thirty; National Speech Improvement Camp with staff of gg ® Rapro—fully 
equipped radio studios with daily broadcasts over commercial stations ® DEBATE AND 
Oratory—intercollegiate contests in debate and oratory. 


Dates First Semester, 1953-1954—September 21-February 6 
Second Semester, 1953-1954—February 8-June i2 
1954 Summer Session—June 21-August 14 


For information address: 


G. E. Densmore, Chairman 


Department of Speech, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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